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entire Elders & Fyffes organization, numbering over six hundred, were at the dinner. 


ENTLEMEN,—Once when I was 
going to ride in a Point-to-Point 1 was 
strongly advised, by what I may term the 
enemy, not to do so, because the winner had 
already been arranged; but I insisted on start- 
ing. Soon after the start I felt conscious of 
two shadows, one on either side, a white horse 
on one side and a dark horse on the other. 
At the first fence I slipped through and the 
shadows collided; the second fence | got over; 
but of the third fence I have no recollection. 

I feel to-night that I am in rather the same 
position, for nobody wants to listen to me, 
in view of the two eminent orators who are 
to follow me and who can far better express 
the thanks of the guests than I can, though 
which is the dark horse and which is the other 
I must leave to your political consciences to 
judge. In any case, I trust that in spite of 
your hospitality I shall not have to be carried 
off the field, as on the other occasion I have 
described. 

Mr. Thomas and I are old friends, and I 
know he can express his thoughts far more 
forcibly than I can. Which reminds me that 
during the War I only met him once, when 
sailing across from Ireland, and we then dis- 
cussed the political situation and the merits 
of a certain eminent politician in detail. 1 
was only a cavalry soldier, and the extent and 
variety of Mr. Thomas’s vocabulary (which 
would almost have brought a blush to the 
modest cheek of even the Captain of the 
Bayano) made me realize how woefully my 
own education had been neglected. 

The next time Mr. Thomas and I met was 
when he held the office of Colonial Secretary. 
On that occasion we had a long argument 
and he tried to explain to me, a Scotsman, 
that 10 per cent. on nothing was a commercial 
asset. I fancy he had heard that Scotsmen 
made profit even out of the dew that falls on 
their mountains, and that we as a nation go 


a long way to extract the last farthing is 
borne out by the fact that when an Aberdeen 
doctor died the other day, his widow used his 
door-plate to record his name on his coffin ! 

Gentlemen, I have had the privilege of sail- 
ing many weeks in the ships of your line, and 
I have never received anything but courtesy 
from your captains and, when necessary, atten- 
tion from your stewards, and though we had 
many buffetings one always felt confident, as 
we knew the ships were good and the seamen 
were good British sailors. We hear that the 
line is dominated from America, financed by 
America, and working against British inter- 
ests. If that is so, and if the people of Britain 
get as good a return for American money as 
they get out of Elders & Fyffes, | can recom- 
mend the process to the notice of less efficient 
enterprises. I have had the honour of meeting 
the President of the Unirep Fruit Com- 
PANY, and I can only say that I wish that 
all Britons and all Americans had the same 
ideas of honesty and of fair dealing as he has, 
and I know well that the note of the Company 
of which he is the distinguished head is “De- 
velopment” and not “Strangulation” of Brit- 
ish interests. 

Mr. Cutter no doubt prides himself on 
being an American citizen, and probably even 
more because it was an American who was 
reputed to have invented the first cocktail. 
But in case he goes away to-night with too 
much national satisfaction, I should like to 
remind him that a peculiarly potent form of 
cocktail known as “Atholl Brose” was going 
strong in the year 1460, just 32 years before 
Christopher Columbus discovered America. 
It was in 1460 that one of my forebears gave, 
much to his detriment, a certain miscreant 
who bore the title Lord of the Isles a dram of 
“Atholl Brose” and captured him thereafter. 
Had they not done so, who can tell but that 
the Lord of the Isles would have anticipated 
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Christopher Columbus in the discovery of 
America, and in that case America would 
probably have been flying the Cross of St. 
Andrew, and certainly would not in later years 
have been squabbling with Great Britain over 
a silly thing like a cup of tea. 

Gentlemen, it is so easy to criticise but so 
difficult to do, and I for one am glad to feel 
that your Company, though a commercial one, 
can do so much for these Islands and for the 
West Indies which a non-trading line or a 
line of less experience would find it impossible 
to do except at a dead loss. 
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Gentlemen, a school-boy was asked the 
other day what he knew about Queen Eliza- 
beth. He said, “Queen Elizabeth went out 
for a ride without any clothes on. She met 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who said, ‘You must be 
cold,’ and gave her his cloak. She replied, 
“Dieu et mon droit,’ which means, ‘My God, 
you're right’.” 

The shoulders of Elders & Fyffes are cov- 
ered by the Union Jack; their officers and 
men are proud to serve a country whose motto 
is “Dieu et mon droit”—and by God, they’re 


right! 


Suggestions to Organization Units 


By W. 


COMMERCIAL organization re- 
sembles in many respects a complicated piece 
of machinery in that it comprises many di- 
verse units which vary in function and capac- 
ity, but all of which are coordinated in one 
complex whole with a single directive pur- 
pose. 

The success or failure of an organization 
rests largely on the human units through 
which it functions. Their wise selection, 
therefore, to perform the various duties ex- 
pected of them, is a matter of considerable 
responsibility and necessitates a wide exper- 
ience of human nature. 

Because of inheritance, developmental en- 
vironment, and educational advantages, no 
two individuals are alike and no one is per- 
fect. 

Good material, however, is always available 
from which a wise selection is possible. 

Brains are like materials—the quality varies 
and also the price. 

The niches of importance to be filled in a 
large organization are numerous and it is only 
by honest endeavor that an employee can hope 
to reach the highest post within the limits of 
his capacity. Individual success depends not 
only on a man’s capacity to do work, but on 
his doing it. 

A man is not likely to succeed unless he is 
interested in his work and devotes his entire 
energy and ability to its performance irrespec- 
tive of the difficulties which confront him. 

A man doing anything in a disinterested 
manner works in one place and lives in an- 
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other. He is a machine in action, and his 
mentality is dissipated in dreams. 

His feet are in the mire and his vision in 
the clouds. 

Every important job demands unity of pur- 
pose and intelligent action. 

Every man has his limitations and he is 
wise who knows them. 

Most worth-while men are ambitious for 
leadership, but few possess the necessary quali- 
fications. 

If a leader does not possess a high standard 
of business integrity and moral stability, he is 
not in a position to reproach the conduct of 
his subordinates when they follow in his foot- 
steps. 

Sheep are expected to follow the bell- 
wether. 

A man may be an utter failure in one posi- 
tion and a brilliant success in another. 

Promising material should not be discarded 
without a second or even a third trial. 

A man’s future should not be blasted because 
he has failed to make good in a job for which 
his natural endowments and education have 
not fitted him. 

Circumstances and conditions frequently di- 
vert men into channels at variance with their 
peculiar bents. Limousines and trucks are 
both useful and are constructed from the same 
materials, but they are designed to serve dif- 
ferent purposes. 

Peculiar qualities of mind contribute to a 
man’s success or failure. 

Ambition stimulates endeavor, which makes 
for success. 
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Every man has ideals at which he aims, and 
unless these are high his excursion will not be 
high. 

The variety of seed a man sows indicates 
the kind of crop he will reap. 

Originality in thought or action is a de- 
sirable ‘asset. ‘There is generally more than 
one way of performing an action and the best 
possible way is not always followed. 

An invention or new device may enrich 
the man and the Company he serves. 

Were it not for this quality of mind, the 
Frurr Company would still be manhan- 
dling bananas aboard all its steamships in- 
stead of utilizing the present labor-saving de- 
vices. 

Excellent craftsmanship demands not only a 
thorough knowledge of the peculiar craft, but 
also the skill for its practical application. The 
same is true in business. A man without a 
thorough knowledge of his job cannot de- 
velop fully its latent possibilities. 

A cavern cannot be explored without. a 
light—neither can a man progress and solve 
the difficulties which confront him without the 
lamp of knowledge. 

A man must thoroughly familiarize himself 
with the work in which he is engaged if he 
is to gain confidence in his conduct and acts. 
A man without confidence in himself cannot 
inspire it in others. 

A proposition modestly presented by a man 
who has confidence in its merits will generally 
receive consideration, but if boastingly or os- 
tentatiously presented will be resented. 

The ass may bray and attract attention, but 
his notes are discordant and invite friction. 

If a man is dealing with a stranger, he 
should treat him as a gentleman until he is 
able to classify him in the order to which he 
belongs. 

Some men are like a stalk of cane, which 
has to be squeezed in order-to determine its 
value. Others are like the hands on a bunch 
of bananas—you can easily “get their num- 
ber.” 

Pride in race and flag is commendable, but 
it should not be flaunted in the face of aliens 
with whom you have business relations. 

Aliens, also, have ancestral pride, race tra- 
ditions, and flag allegiance. ‘The differences 
are mainly in the viewpoints. Photographs 
of different ends of the same animal are both 
true pictures of life, but the perspective in 
each is different. 

Many of those whose chief boast is ances- 
tral pride resemble the potato plant—the best 
is in the ground. 

Loyalty among employees is not only a vir- 
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tue, but a-necessity. Disloyalty breeds con- 
tempt and leads to disruption and disorganiza- 
tion. 

If a man is dissatisfied with his job, he 
should resign and not remain a festering sore 
necessitating a surgical operation. 

If a man has a legitimate kick, he should 
direct it to where he can get action and not 
to a subordinate. A superior who refuses to 
investigate a legitimate kick is unworthy of 
his job. 

Some men resemble a nickel-in-the-slot gas 
meter, which releases only the amount of gas 
the nickel provides. ‘Their efforts are limited 
to the work for which they are paid; they do 
not realize that the Company’s interests 
should be the first consideration, and that in 
unselfishly serving it more nickels would 
eventually and surely drop into their slots. 

A few hours extra work will not likely 
prove deleterious to a man’s health and it 
might win promotion. 

The horticulturist must occasionally prune 
the trees in order to get the best results, and 
for the same reason an organization must 
eliminate redundant and non-productive units. 

In an organization decentralization of re- 
sponsibility is necessary, and every intelligent 
unit should assume his share and not try to 
“pass the buck” to the shoulders of one or a 
few. Every one must “hit the ball” in the 
role he plays if the maximum results are to 
be obtained. ‘ 


Changui and Nola fell heavily for Miss Melo- 
ripe —Georges Wilmet 


Hauling, weighing and loading cane in Preston Division 


Chemistry in the Sugar Industry 


C HEMISTRY has been defined, as the 


science which takes substances found in na- 


ture and fashions them for the needs:of men. 
One of the treasures which man has fallen 
heir to, is a combination of elements so united 
that they form a substance pleasing to the 
sense of taste. How many of us, when we 
sweeten our coffee in the morning, realize 
that the small white crystals have passed 
through various chemical processes, in order 
to be placed on the breakfast table? Yet, 
chemistry in the sugar industry is an impor- 
tant development in the present industrial 
world. Modern chemistry has revolutionized 
the sugar industry within the past twenty-five 
years, and the chemist is blamed for the dis- 
appearance from the market of the good old 
“‘New Orleans Molasses,” as he has devised 
methods which have reduced the great waste 
in manufacture. 

When chemistry first entered the field of 
sugar manufacture, the value of scientific con- 
trol was not recognized, and the chemist was 
considered unnecessary. The various opera- 
tions were carried out by rule-of-thumb men 
who had cautiously guarded the secret of su- 
gar making by teaching the trade only to their 
immediate families. 

As an example of this situation, a story is 
told of a certain engineer, famous in the -su- 
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gar industry ten years ago, who was at one 
time in charge of a factory in Louisiana. The 
owners of the plant, probably feeling the urge 
of progress, advised the engineer that they 
were sending a chemist for his organization. 
In later years this engineer boasted that in 
answering his employers he requested them 
to send a chemist who could play the piano 
to entertain the men and be of some use. 

As the demand for sugar has usually been 
greater than the production, there has been 
little competition in manufacturimg. Since 
the World War unbalanced the ratio between 
production and consumption, the necessity for 
sugar has been felt more keenly than during 
any previous period. With sugar selling at a 
price very close to or below the cost of manu- 
facture, greater interest is being displayed in 
lowering manufacturing costs through effi- 
ciency in operation. 

Chemical work in the sugar industry starts 
with the young sugar-cane and follows it 
through until the white purified sugar is sent 
to your home. The sugar-cane itself sets up 
a laboratory in the field, producing chemical 
reactions which have not been duplicated in 
modern laboratories. During the growth of 
sugar-cane, sugars are deposited in the stalks 
through absorption of carbon dioxide from the 
air by the-leaves and the taking up of water 
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from the soil by the roots. With the assis- 
tance of sunlight, these elements are sO com- 
bined that substances are formed called “‘car- 
bohydrates,’ of which sugars form one group. 
The word “sugar” is an indefinite term, but 
is usually applied to the white crystalline 
sweetening. ‘Lhe chemist knows this as ‘‘su- 
crose” and will tell you that it is formed by 
combining twelve atoms of carbon, twenty-two 
atoms ot hydrogen, and eleven of oxygen. 
There are numerous combinations of these ele- 
ments which are called sugars, but the prin- 
cipal sugars of commerce are sucrose and glu- 
cose, both of which are found in sugar-cane. 

The chemical control of a modern sugar 
factory is now regarded as a very important 
part of the manufacture of sugar. The Su- 
perintendent of Manufacture, usually a 
trained chemist, is directly responsible for the 
actual manufacturing operations. He has an 
organization of skilled chemists who ure con- 
stantly engaged in sampling and analyzing the 
cane juices, syrups, molasses and sugars at 
every stage of progress throughout the factory. 

The chief chemist is the “accountant” of 
the factory, except that the records are kept 
in terms of sugar entering the factory, and 
the products and by-products leaving the fac- 
tory, instead of dollars and cents. His rec- 
ords and reports of every intermediate opera- 
tion inform the operators of the efficiency of 
each station, and reduce to a minimum the 
losses which otherwise could not be detected. 
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Sugar-cane eleven months old 


His daily and weekly reports represent a bal- 
ance sheet which accounts for all of the sugar 
delivered to the factory in the cane. The 
purification of the juice pressed from the cane 
and the extraction of sugar by forced evapora- 
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Chemical laboratory of Preston Division 


One of three grind- 
ing units at Cen- 
tral Preston. This 
tandem has capac- 
ity for grinding 
2600 tons of cane 
per day 


tion is a chemical problem from start to finish. 
All operations must be carefully watched to 
prevent certain chemical reactions from tak- 
ing place which would cause inversion and 
consequent loss of sugar. 

Molasses, which is considered a by-product 
in the sugar industry, is the chief source of 
industrial alcohol in the United States, and 
the manufacture of alcohol is entirely a chem- 
ical process. Other products of alcohol manu- 
facture are yeast and carbon dioxide. The 
baker continues the chemical reaction in bak- 
ing bread, as the yeast reacts on the sugar, 
producing alcohol and carbon dioxide, causing 
the bread to “rise”. The carbon dioxide, ob- 
tained from fermenting molasses, is used for 
carbonating soft drinks; also as a preservative. 
Other chemical derivatives from molasses fer- 
mentation are too numerous to mention in this 
brief article. 

Although methods of manufacture have 
been greatly improved during the past few 
years, there are many problems still confront- 
ing the chemist, and the surface of investi- 
gational work has only been scratched. Final 
molasses, commonly known as “blackstrap,” as 
now produced in Cuba contains approximately 
25 to 30 per cent. sucrose, which the chemist 
is unable to extract profitably. 

This sugar gives value to the molasses, but 
it would be of much greater value in crystal- 
lized form. A complete extraction of all sugar 
now: lost in molasses in Cuba during one crop 
would sell for about $25,000,000, although 


the entire production of molasses has a value 
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of but $7,000,000. In spite of the fact that 
sucrose is composed of three known elements, 
the chemist has been unable to properly unite 
them to form sucrose, and to be independent 
of vegetable growth, as has been done in the 
dye and perfume as well as various other in- 


dustries. 


The development of the sugar industry has 
involved the cooperation of technologists from 
almost every country in the world. A con- 
vention of sugar technologists, to be held in 
Havana during 1927, will assemble represen- 
tatives from Australia, Hawaii, the Fiji 
Islands,, Porto Rico, Argentine, Formosa, and 
the United States. 

The Cuba Sugar Club is an organization 
with headquarters in Havana, and a member- 
ship representing eighty-three factories in 
Cuba. The purpose of this organization is 
the standardization of all technical control 
work, methods and practices of accounting, 
and the compilation, distribution and exchange 
of statistical information based on standard- 
ized methods. The control results of factory 
operation are published twice each month. 
The Club also carries on investigational work 
in agricultural, mechanical and _ chemical 
problems for the mutual benefit of all mem- 
bers. 

There still remain a few sugar factories 
that operate without chemical control, but it 
is only a question of time until they pass into 
discard with other chemical industries that 
failed to keep pace with progress. 
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UP NORTE 


A Guide for the Tropical Man When He Visits His 
Domestic Cousins 
By Edmund S. Whitman 


Frurt Dispatcu Company, San Antonio, Texas 


ACH individual at the recent UNITED 
Fruir Company Convention at Swampscott 
left with the certain knowledge that we must 
all arrive without further loss of time on a 
common ground of sympathy and understand- 
ing—that we must develop a common lan- 
guage and that a period of unprecedented 
inter-Company study lies immediately before 
us. 
During 1927, tropical and domestic em- 
ployees will establish a contact never before 
dreamed of; and it is the purpose of this 
paper to set forth some phases of FRUIT Dis- 
PATCH CoMPANY operation which the tropical 
visitor should bear in mind in his study of 
domestic conditions if he wants to play his 
part in the development of this community of 
Company interest. 

At the outset, when you come north, leave 
your Division behind. Accept Fruir Dts- 
PATCH CoMPpANY methods and spend your 
time profitably trying to understand them. 
Don’t attempt comparisons “and criticisms at 
the start. You will find your time well spent 
indeed, if at the conclusion of your visit you 
can turn to your Tropical Division Man- 
ager and report clearly on the Domestic 
modus operandi. In other words, you must 
master the northern banana idiom before you 
and your associates can possibly hope to har- 
monize it with your own, and thus play your 
part in working toward that final goal, a com- 
mon language! 

Can you outline what befalls the banana 
from the time it disappears into the hold of 
the steamer in Central America until the 
housewife ‘casually peels it as she thumbs 
Camille Den Dooven’s cook book for her hus- 
band’s favorite recipe? If you tropical Ag- 
ricultural and Production men can answer 
that you indeed have the matter well in hand. 
For to visualize it you must understand: 

1 Steamship Refrigeration 

2 Domestic Handling on Wharf 

3 Messenger Service 

4 Sales and Marketing Problems 
5 Ripening Processes 

6 Retailing Methods 

7 Advertising and Dealers Service 


It would be impossible to fully cover in a 
brief trip several of these seven fundamental 
steps in the banana cycle. The problem thus 
resolves itself into the matter of just what to 
get to understand and what to see, in order 
to return to your tropical post well versed in 
each step in the life of the banana from the 
time it pushes its head warily into the world 
from the midst of shiny fronds until its ulti- 
mate public appearance in the matutinal cereal 
dish. 

This is what you must understand: 

1 Physical Layout of the Fruir Di1s- 
PATCH CoMPANY—Ports, Branches, 
Executive Offices 

2 Administration and Organization (see 
chart) 

3 Domestic Banana Terms 

4 Fundamentals of Branch House Op- 


eration 
5 Fundamentals of General Marketing 


6 Advertising and Dealers, Service Pro- 
gram 
Point 1: The Fruir Dispatch Com- 
PANY is comprised of two main Sales Divi- 
sions—the Eastern and the Southern—admin- 
istered from New York and New Orleans 
respectively. There are 17 Branch Offices: 
located in the northeastern United States and 
Canada reporting to New York, and 37 
Branch Offices from Ohio west to the coast 
which report to New Orleans. Steamers 
discharging at New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore come under the jurisdiction 
of the Eastern Division, while the Southern’ 
Sales Division markets its fruit from cargoes 
out of New Orleans, Mobile and Charleston. 
The Organization Chart will illustrate 
Point 2—the manner in which the Fruir 
DispatcH COMPANY functions. Reporting 
to the President, Mr. V. M. Cutter, is the 
Vice-President and General Manager, Mr. I. 
K. Ward. Through this executive all Com- 
pany activities and policies are brought to the 
attention of the President, and accordingly 
the Company officials in charge of different 
phases of Fruir Dispatcu operation report 
to Mr. Ward as follows: 
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Fruit Dispatch Company Organization Chart 


Mr. Chas. Weinberger, Vice-President in 
Charge Southern Sales 

Mr. J. W. Davis, Vice-President in Charge 
Advertising and Dealers Service 

Mr. John A. Werner, Manager Sales De- 

partment, Eastern Division 

Branch Managers report to their respective 
Divisional Chiefs and also to Mr. Davis on 
Advertising and Dealers Service as the Chart 
indicates. 

The Equipment Department studies the 
handling of fruit railroad cars and makes 
recommendations for improvements. It also 
advises customers regarding the installation 
and improvement of banana ripening rooms, 
principally refrigerating equipment, which ser- 
vice is furnished free to Fruir DispatcH 
Company jobbers throughout the United 
States. 

The Traffic Department keeps in close touch 
with freight rate adjustments to see that there 


BANANAS: 


is no discrimination against bananas, and, in 
cases where rates are found to be inequitable, 
the Department institutes proceedings in order 
to effect proper relief. In addition to this the 
Traffic people see that our fruit is moved by 
railroads as quickly as possible, making them 
realize the vital necessity for giving bananas 
quick deliveries and working out schedules 
with them to this end. 

The Chart does not indicate anything of 
the operation of the Accounting Department 
or other Departments not directly associated 
with the marketing and distribution of ba- 
nanas. It is merely a skeleton outline of our 
organization to give the tropical man some- 
thing to work on. 

Point 3: Domestic Banana Terms is 
made up under three sub-headings—BANA- 
NAS, MARKET TERMS and MESSEN- 
GER SERVICE TERMS, as follows: 


Quality—Refers to the general appearance of the fruit—cleanliness and general charac- 
teristics such as fullness, length of fingers, etc. Quality should be described in terms of 


First-Class—which is self-explanatory and 


. Specials—which means all bananas that are not up to standard as to quality. 
Condition—Refers to the physical state of the fruit, whether it is fresh, green, sound and 
merchantable. Condition should be described in terms of “good”, “fair”, “poor.” 
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Ripes—Bunches partially ripe, on which all fingers remain during handling. 

Turnings—When bananas show color and are neither ripe nor green. } 

Shakers—Bunches of ripe fruit which cannot be handled without some fingers dropping 
off. 

Classes—Number of bunches of Nines, Eights, Sevens and Sixes in specific carlot. 

Variety—Whether bananas are Telas, Truxillos, Limons, etc. 


MARKET TERMS: 


Seaboard—Port from which bananas are sold; more especially, orders at stated market 
price for bananas, usually given prior to discharge of steamer from which they are 
desired. 

Rollers—Fruit surplus, after seaboard orders have been filled, which roll in carlots to 
various markets to be sold to best advantage. 

Consignments—Cars of bananas definitely allotted a certain Branch to be marketed. 
This term differs from Rollers in that Rollers will be sold to highest bidder in any 
market having access to the railroad over which cars move, while consignments must 
be moved by a specific Branch Manager in his own territory. 


MESSENGER SERVICE TERMS: 


Messengers—Employees retained by Company to act as agents of consignees to protect 
specific carlots of bananas in transit by maintaining artificial heat or cold depending 
upon climatic conditions through which cars pass from seaboard to destination. Mes- 
sengers ice or ventilate cars to insure arrival green or turning as consignees may 
specify. 

Icing—Process of placing ice in fore and/or rear bunkers of banana cars, for the purpose 
of maintaining fruit at constant tem»erature during warm weather. This is a tech- 
nical process laboriously worked out from years of study of bananas under all sorts — 
of climatic conditions, and is a highly specialized matter, requiring expert knowledge 


and special training. 


Heating—The opposite of Icing. Specific 
weather by means of stoves, paper, straw, etc. 


ully the development of artificial heat in cold 


Ventilating—Banana cars have vents and plugs on either side of fore and rear ice bunk- 
ers. Opening and closing these in various combinations allows air circulation as may 
be required to properly ventilate fruit in cars in transit. 


T ue fourth point to be understood is a 
fundamental appreciation of Branch House 
Operation. A typical Branch personnel con- 
sists of a Resident Manager and a Cashier. 
Most of the 54 Branches maintain Dealers 
Service Representatives, while at important 
railroad centers throughout the country there 
are Resident Messengers who protect cars 
against climatic disturbances and who are the 
responsible representatives of the consignees. 

Within the territory pertaining to a specific 
Branch, the Manager must know and main- 
tain contact with all wholesale banana buyers, 
actual and potential. He markets bananas and 
coconuts, anticipates holiday demand, periods 
of market deflation and inflation, develops new 
accounts and, in general, renders service to 
his trade that enables it to keep constantly 
supplied with bananas. He is a selling agent 
and the contact between the Company and the 
public. Just as the Overseer in the Tropics 
is the contact with the country and the labor 
and patrols the banana skirmish line there, 


so the Resident Manager is on the domestic 
firing line. 

Business dealings between the Company and 
the trade are conducted in accordance with a 
highly ethical, commercial code. Our Com- 
pany stands on certain foundation stones of 
which UNIFORM TREATMENT, 
PROMPT ATTENTION and ABSO- 
LUTE RELIABILITY constitute the base. 
No deviation from this code is ever tolerated. 
The trade throughout the country knows the 
Fruir DispatcH Company by its scrupu- 
lously rigid business principles. 

The next point, on General Marketing, is 
one ‘that requires thoughtful study and space 
does not permit me to dwell at length on this 
feature but simply to say this; the condition 
of the general domestic market at any specific 
juncture is quite evidently a direct reflection 
of the sum total of Branch House activities at 
that time. It is definitely up to Resident 


Managers to keep customers constantly sup- 
plied in order to maintain general stability. 
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How our organization tries to do this and 
how it overcomes downward market trend in- 
duced by surplus of domestic fruits, freezing 
weather and economic slumps, can best be ex- 
plained by the Resident Manager whose 
Branch you visit. 

Tropical visitors should bear in mind, too, 
that bananas are not to be confused with citrus 
fruits or apples from the point of view of com- 
petition. We consider the banana in a class 
by itself, due to its perennial presence on all 
markets and to its very high food value. 
With this in mind it will be simpler to un- 
derstand why we refuse to allow sales to 
slacken during the Summer months when mar- 
kets are loaded with local fruit products. 

The Sixth and final point to be understood 
by the tropical visitor is the function of the 
Dealers Service Department. As the name 
implies, this is purely a Service organization 
which exists for no other purpose than to as- 
sist retailers to properly protect, display and 
market UNrrruir bananas. The personnel 
of this Department travels constantly, calling 
on grocers, drug stores, ice cream manufac- 
turers, and all other banana retailers. Adver- 

_ tising material is distributed by this means, 
special sales are conducted and greater banana 
distribution is effected. 


Hanp in glove with this great Dealers 
Service Department is the Company’s national 
advertising program. For 1927, some forty- 
two newspapers will carry UniFrurr banana 
display advertising and full page color adver- 
tisements will appear in four of the leading 
women’s magazines, which represent in the ag- 
gregate a circulation in excess of 7,000,000 
copies monthly. Teachers and those of the 
medical profession will be reached through the 
medium of scientific journals. Wall charts for 
schools, new and attractive cut-outs, window 
cards and feature display pieces all play a 
part in helping the retailer sell more bananas 
than he ever did before. 

What the tropical employee should under- 
stand has been fairly well outlined in the pre- 
ceding. Now here is what he should actually 
see. 

Refrigerating Equipment on Steamer 
Domestic Wharf Operation 
Competitors’ Wharfs for Comparison 
A Branch—The Market—The Trade 
Track Fruit 

Ripening Rooms 

Retailing of Bananas 

Dealers Service Work in the Field 
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Covering these points in their order as 
briefly as possible: The best time to inspect the 
cooling system on a steamer is when the boat 
has docked and the representative of the 
Equipment Department goes aboard to take 
thermometer readings and pulp temperatures. 
At that time inspect the engines, coils and fans 
which play their parts in passing air at certain 
temperature through the banana cargo. Go 
over the air trunk lines in part at least and 
see the cargo through the louver slides. ‘This 
will be a revelation to you in terms of scien- 
tific refrigeration engineering and will indicate 
the detailed care with which fruit is brought 
to the domestic market. 

In this connection you will do well to ascer- 
tain views of dock authorities and later of the 
Branch Managers and the trade as to the 
comparative merits of refrigerated and natur- 
ally ventilated fruit. Report your findings; 
this is an interesting phase. 

See the wharf at New Orleans if possible— 
this equipment is in a class by itself. Follow 
the fruit from the hold to the cars and see for 
yourself how carefully it is handled and classi- 
fied. Watch cars and see how they are made 
up for the various requirements of jobbers 
from Louisville, Ky., to Portland, Ore. See 
how rejects are utilized—how fruit not strict- 
ly first-class in every respect goes to make up 
cars of “Specials.” Trace the movement of 
the ripe and very mature fruit, watch what 
happens to it and learn how it is marketed. 
Study the boxed fruit activities and convince 
yourself that splendid hands go into the crates, 
for later you may hear some other views ex- 
pressed that you may be able to correct when 
talking to the trade. 

Do not neglect to actually see cars weighed. 
You will find representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce handling this and you will note 
that the weighers pay no attention to stencilled 
weights on cars, but actually weigh each car 
separately, before and after the fruit is loaded. 
Remember this—for fruit is sold by the hun- 
dredweight—and the feature is one that can- 
not be too carefully handled. 

Now watch how cars are protected from 
climatic disturbances. After the weighing fol- 
low the cars to icing station and watch how 
they are iced; or, if it is cold, see how artifi- 
cial heat is sealed in each car. This is a 
highly specialized aspect of the work that 
tropical employees are prone to overlook or 
neglect in their studies. 

You may be in New York instead of in 
New Orleans. In this case you will see how 
cars are loaded from floats beside the steamer. 
You will notice precautions taken to protect 
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the fruit from bitter weather if you are north 
in the Winter. You will also be able to study 
the auction on the dock and to see how drays 
are loaded for city distribution. 

When in port arrange to inspect the whart 
activities of one of the competitive banana 
companies to familiarize yourself with their 
product and methods of handling and to make 
mental comparisons that may benefit you. 
There is no need to disguise yourself as a 
Salvation Army worker or a member of “The 
Great Unwashed” to gain access to such a 
dock. Simply go about it the right way and 
you will find yourself courteously received. 

Having gone over wharf activities, call on 
one of the Branch offices located in the larger 
cities throughout the country. Meet the 
Branch Manager who you will find is eager 
to have your opinions and ideas. Let him 
make clear to you his problems and the scope 
of his duties. See what he is confronted with 
in the way of banana competition, climate, 
transportation, trade attitude and local de- 
ciduous products. Go with him to the 
Produce Row of the city and meet the jobbers. 
Talk to them and see how nearly your views 
on Unirrurr bananas agree with theirs. Try 
to take away with you a mental picture of 
that Branch, its territorial scope, the different 
classes and varieties of bananas handled, the 
market situation and the work in its general 
aspect. 

If possible accompany a Resident Manager 
on a day when he is selling a car of fruit on 
track. Inspect the car and see how the fruit 
looks as compared to its appearance in the 
Tropics and on the domestic wharf. Perhaps 
you will be able to formulate some improve- 
ment in loading or handling to eliminate ob- 
jectionable features you may discern. 

Then watch the jobber who buys the car 
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unload it. Follow the fruit to his ripening 
rooms. If he has a Moore refrigerating, hu- 
midifying and ventilating unit installed in his 
plant, get him to explain its function for your 
benefit. Before leaving the market look over 
the different types of ripening rooms from the 
finest to the lowliest so that you may see the 
various conditions with which our Dealers 
Service men work in their drive to get bananas 
to the consumer properly ripened and properly 
handled. 

Wind up your Branch visit by a trip with 
the local Dealers Service representative as he 
calls on retailers. When you see fruit hanging 
up in a store window or being displayed by 
the hand on the counter or, very likely, in the 
recently perfected heated banana case, you will 
again see evidences of the Company’s endeav- 
ors to get bananas to the ultimate consumer in 
perfect shape. ‘The whole idea is to give the 
consumer fruit that will so satisfy him that it 
makes of him a regular banana buyer. This 
is inevitable with properly ripened, properly 
handled and properly priced bananas. 

You will also see just how the Dealers Ser- 
vice men are going after their problems; in 
what ways they benefit the retailers; how they 
put their educational propaganda over and 
what sort of advertising our organization 
sponsors and furnishes. And you will hear 
the Dealers Service man point out to the re- 
tailer just how this program is being ably 
backed up by a splendid and comprehensive ad- 
vertising campaign of national scope. 

By this time you will have begun to ap- 
preciate what it means to eat a ripe UNIFRUIT 
banana. 

There is no conclusion to this sort of ar- 
ticle—the subject and the method and the 
product must never stop—must always move 
along. 


John Solves His Problem 


By Charles Hayling, Costa Rica 


OHN WILLIAMS sat on the end of a 
pier watching the ships taking on coal. His 
new brown shoes, a size too large for him, had 
made music all day as their owner tramped 
about in search of employment, and had now 
settled into permanent lines and spaces, as if 
in sympathy with the woebegone expression 
on their owner’s face. Everywhere he ap- 
plied for work he had been asked the same 


question, “Where did you work last?” and 
not yet having acquired the art of evasion, 
John would repeat his story of having re- 
cently been discharged from the penitentiary 
where he had served a term of thirty days 
for petty larceny. After telling his story a 
dozen times that day without securing em- 
ployment, he decided to go back to the river 
front. The busy life of a great city with its 
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streets jammed with all kinds of powerful 
machines, seemingly bent on running and pin- 
ning him down to earth, held no charms for 
him. There was a dreadful menace just in 
the bark of their horns, and the drab build- 
.ings seemed to frown at him. He wished he 
was back in the country leaning against a 
friendly banana tree, as was his wont, and 
watching the beautiful white ships pass in the 
distance. His father had often told him of 
his work in other lands; of his chief whom 
he would refer to as “Minor,” and of how 
he had worked for him with hundreds of 
other laborers, clearing the forests and build- 
ing railways. 

John flexed his muscles. Ah! How he 
would work if given the chance! The so- 
norous tones of a whistle interrupted his rev- 
erie and ‘he looked up to see a ship, the name 
of which he laboriously spelled out—Oran- 
jenassau—Nassau! Ah yes! He had heard 
that name before; he would try to get a job. 
Summoning up the remnants of his courage 
he walked up the gangway and asked for a 
job. This time he was not asked for refer- 
ences. His physique recommended him and 
he was taken on. But his ship was not bound 
for Nassau but for Port Limon, Costa Rica. 
One morning he watched with eagerness the 
distant coast-line and rugged blue mountains 
which seemed to rise from the white-crested 
breakers. As the ship drew nearer, however, 
they receded, and a purple haze over the sands 
proclaimed the presence of friendly coconut 
palms. 

John was anxious to set foot on this new 
land, but not until the following day was 
he allowed to go ashore. In company with 
another sailor from Curacao he strolled 
about, noting with amazement the prosperous 
appearance of his countrymen and women; 
the latter, dressed in faded finery, were walk- 
ing about with a very independent air. He 
stood at a corner of the market and watched 
them. It was Sunday and the National Lot- 
tery would be played that day. Everyone 
was busy trying to locate his favorite number. 
One woman was entreating a vendor to take 
back the portion of ticket she had bought a 
few days previously. ‘You will have to tek it 
back, sah,” she was saying. “I slip wid it 
under me pilla for tree nights now and I 
doan dream a ting.” Two other women 
were whispering together. “Yes, I have con- 
fidence in ‘six’,” one was saying, “but, of 
course, you can’t tell,” and the other, with a 
rooster under her arm, was absent-mindedly 
plucking the feathers from its tail while she 
whispered in confidence, “Well, I dream 
‘seven’ two nights now, but of course ‘six’ is 


' seated himself in a corner. 
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a good number, and doan tek you eye off 


‘eight’.” .At this juncture a brown-clad fig- 
ure came on the scene and rescued the 
rooster. 


John felt anxious to become like these peo- 
ple, who evidenced signs of such complete 
content, so he walked up to one of the men 
loitering around and opened a conversation. 
He soon discovered he was talking to a con- 
tractor employed on one of the Untrep Fruit 
Company Farms and asked him if he thought 
he could get work there. “Work!” his new 
friend shouted, “‘you can get more dan work. 
You can get a house to live in, an order to 
buy rations, a free pass to hospital when you 
sick, and,” he waved his hands dramatically, 
“when you dead dey bury you.” This last- 
named benefit did not worry John. Death 
was something he had never thought of, ex- 
cept with pleasure. A death to him was 
something to look forward to—there would 
be singing, feasting and games in the yard on 
the ninth night. 

The contractor gave him the name of the 
farm he was employed on and told him how 
to get there, and, -as he was paid off that day 
before leaving the ship, he felt quite happy. He 
walked across the street and entered a “Cafe- 
teria,’ where he found several people drink- 
ing “frescos,” little bits of banana, orange, 
pineapple and other tropical fruits floating in 
a bright red fluid. John bought a glass of it, 
in which was a long, thin iron spoon, and 
Blessed with a 
cheerful disposition and not much brains to 
bother him, he promptly forgot all about his 
recent bad luck. Tomorrow he would go in 
search of his friend and the farm with the 
house to live in. 


Evervon E was busy on the farm when 
he arrived the following day and the con- 
tractor met him when he got off the train. 
Everything his friend had told him he would 
find was there; and he found more. He 
found an Overseer who understood him, and 
after a short time, he realized it was not a 
place to work in he had found, but a home. 

He was allowed to plant his yuca and yams, 
and he had steady work and fair wages. When 
chopping bush he would get up at 4:00 A. M., 
kick his flapjack, sling his dinner pail over 
his shoulder on the end of six feet of sugar- 
cane and march off. By 11:00 A. M. he 
would be back, his day’s work finished and 
plenty of time in which to look after his 
garden, 
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He loved this farm and the banana trees. 
Often he would note a particular tree. A 
little white banner would appear, then a pur- 
ple cradle in which the tiny bunch in embryo 
would be wrapped in its royal colored clothes. 
Then day by day sections of the covering 
would curl and fall, as the wild bees fought 
for the sweet pollen, and John could tell 
from then on just when the bunch would be 
fit to cut. Sometimes, standing near a swamp, 
he would gather the ginger lilies with shining 
leaves and pretty clusters of white flowers, 
covering as with a veil of charity, the swamp 
waste places on the farm. That a flower so 
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fragrant should bloom in such stagnant sur~ 
roundings was a lesson, even to John. 

One day he approached the Overseer and 
said, “Chief, I want you to write a letter for 
me. I have a little money and I would like 
to get married.” 

John’s letter was written to a distant 
cousin, and in due time, he received a reply 
and a picture of Mrs. John-to-be. On the 
back of the photograph was written, “Doan 
mind how I look here, the photographer 
spoiled one of me eyes.” John evidently 
didn’t mind, because he now has a cottage of 
his own, little ones to feed and has learned 
the deep content he had formerly envied. 


Is Land sof 


Haunting Beauty 
Paradise for Tourist Hardly Discovered by Summer Travelers 
By Meigs O. Frost 


@. Reprinted through courtesy 
of the New Orleans States. 


Main wharf at Port Limon looking towards the sea. The “Calamares” is shown tied 


up at the wharf 


\ HEN summer comes to New Or- 


leans, those of us who love the cool of the 
mountains and have the price, flee to the north- 
ern hills. But four days south of New Or- 
leans, if a steamer were to sail straight here 
from. our wharves without intermediate stop, 
is a little land in the heart of the American 
tropics that it seems astounding summer tour- 
ists left so long undiscovered. 

A little land, little known. But well worth 
the knowing. The Republic of Costa Rica. 
Those who have learned to go “South for the 


Summer” in the knowledge that they'll find 
temperatures at sea ten degrees cooler than 
New Orleans, and in the tropical mountains 
twenty degrees cooler and more, have marked 
that little country as their own. 

It is a paradise of blue seas beating against 
white beaches, bowered in palms, that lead 
you into blue-green depths of tropical jungle 
on the way to misty blue mountains that rise 
in a jagged line against a cobalt blue sky. A 
paradise of banana plantations and pineapple 
farms and coffee fincas close by New Orleans’ 
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back door. Tucked away between Nicaragua 
and Panama it rests—and it is the home of 
peace. There has not been a revolution there 
in the memory of living man. 

Up from Cristobal the Unrrep Fruit 
ComPANny steamer Atenas plowed through the 
Caribbean Sea while Captain Edgar Holmes, 
her master, veteran of tropical waters, told 
the tales of romance and adventure that have 
marked this coast for decades. On the hori- 
zon blazes the Southern Cross at night as the 
ship dips and swings to the giant rollers. And 
with that you come to Port Limon. You are 
back-tracking on the trail Christopher Colum- 
bus sailed in 1502, his fourth and last voy- 
age to the New World. 


The Orchard of Columbus 


Through your stateroom window as you 
wake you see the feathery plumage of coco- 
nut palms on an emerald gem of a little island 
set in the sapphire blue of the sea. Today it 
is down on the charts as Grape Cay. Colum- 
bus gave it another name. In his diary he 
calls it La Huerta—The Orchard. It stands 
today apparently as untenanted as when 
Columbus first saw it. Past it sweep the 
great rollers to burst in geysers of foam 
against white corrals along the shore. 

You are at the gateway of the rugged and 
beautiful tropical country out of which pour 
so many products for the world’s tables. And 
it is a country of a fascinating history. 

Into Costa Rica—the Rich Coast—in the 
old days when adventurous spirits first set out 
for the New World, flocked some of the best 
blood of Spain. It is there yet, undiluted by 
Indian mixtures. Throughout Latin-America 
the women of Costa Rica have been famous 
for generations as they are famous today for 
their pure type of Spanish beauty. And the 
men of Costa Rica are equally known as the 
types and exemplars of that breeding of which 
the world thinks when you use the word Cas- 


tilian. 


A Latin Switzerland 


It is a Latin-American Switzerland that 
little land. Except for two plains of fair 
size, Costa Rica is all up hill or down hill. 
The huge range of the Great Cordilleras runs 
from northeast to southeast, and from the 
coast itself you see mountain rising behind 
mountain high up into the sky, with misty 
blue green valleys dipping deep between. And 
the soil of those valleys is as rich as a farm- 
er’s dream of Heaven. 

Here are some of the great plantations of 
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the far-flung properties of the Unrrep Fruit 
Company that has made New Orleans the 
greatest banana port in the world. Here 
grow bananas, pineapples, coffee and the cocoa- 
bean that is the foundation on which rests the 
enormous interests of the chocolate trade. By 
shipload these treasures go from Costa Rica to 
the United States. More than 6,000,000 
stems of bananas form part of Costa Rica’s 
yearly contribution to the world’s food supply 
through the Unirep Frurr Company. 

From the end of the great T’head wharf 
where the Atenas swings at her cables to the 
heave of the roaring swell, you look out over 
the rail at Port Limon bowered thick jn trop- 
ical foliage. It grows more beautiful as you 
go down the wharf to land. Once it was a 
pest-hole, as the graves on Monkey Hill 
mutely testify. Today it is as healthful a spot 
as you'll find in all the tropics. A great hos- 
pital of the Uwnirep Frurr Company, 
equipped with every adjunct of modern medi- 
cal and surgical science, rises on a spot where 
the old chronicles tell how Sir Henry Mor- 
gan and his buccaneers feasted and revelled 
after their raids—and died like flies. 


A Rare Tropical Scene 


Tall wireless towers of the Tropical Radio 
Telegraph Company rise on Hospital Point. 
The touch of a key here, and instantly you 
are in touch with New Orleans. And there 
amid lawns and the roar of surf breaking on 
coral reefs are the homes of the Uwnrrep 
Fruit Company staff, set in bowers of trop- 
ical verdure. 


The Company’s hospital at Limon 


Little you hear of Port Limon and Costa 
Rica in New Orleans, yet Port Limon was 
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the home in te oe Te SE Crises 

ominent in the citys ste Aiea ast 
Weinberger, Manager of the fie see 
parcH Company at New Orleans, live a 
worked in Port Limon when it was on y a 
small huddle of huts, rotten with fever, De- 
tween the jungle and the sea. H. O. Easton, 
head of the Tropical Radio Telegraph Com- 
at New Orleans, put in his years on 
Hospital Point at Port Limon, and laugh- 
ingly says that he considers himself a native 
of Costa Rica. 

And a little farther up the line from Port 
Limon to the interior is the spot, where one 
of America’s outstanding business figures, a 
man well known in New Orleans, which he 
frequently visits, got his start in life. That 
spot is known as Buffalo Farm in the Zent 
Division of the Unirep Frurr CoMPANny. 
Here Victor M. Cutter, President of the 
Unrrep Frurr Company, master of millions, 
started as a young graduate of Dartmouth at 
$75 a month as time-keeper. Here stood the 
shack in which he slept on his first night in 
the tropics, while on the other side of a thin 
partition another white man died of the fever. 
Up from this spot he climbed to the presi- 
dency of a corporation that deals in hundreds 
of millions of dollars, and raises more than 
half the bananas there are. 


Dared Death to Build 


pany 


And Port Limon is famous among veterans 
of the tropics as the spot where Minor C. 
Keith, later to be Vice-President of the 
Unirep Fruir Company, fought and won 
his first great battle with the tropics. 

Here it was that Minor C. Keith started 
to build his railroad from Port Limon up 
through the mountains to San Jose, the capi- 
tal of Costa Rica. From a point called 
Swamp Mouth on the outskirts of Port Limon 
that railroad plunges straight back through 
the jungle. Four miles of it is immortal in 
railroad history. For more than four thou- 
sand men, white and black, died to lay that 
four miles of track. Tropical fever cut them 
down in droves; but the track stands today, in 
constant use. And men say that every rail- 
road tie in that four miles cost a human life 

Out of the building of that road came an- 
on story that is a railroad classic. In the 
Jokes ey financial difficulties arose. 
yee is ee supplies, but he didn’t 

y to meet the pay-rolls. He 

called togeth : 
gether the two thousand m rhi 

and black, th i a leet 

rt , that were working for him. Group 

Y group, he explained the situation to them. 


And 7 i 
SO great was the faith of these men in 
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Minor Keith, that they worked for him with- 
out a cent of pay for nearly a year. “They 


got their pay. 


Government House, San Jose 


And Costa Rica got the railroad piercing 
the fever-rotten jungles of the “Tierra Cali- 
ente” that is fever-rotten no longer. “That 
railroad bridges deep valleys over tropical 
torrents. It climbs mountains up to the crests 
where San Jose sits in splendor at a spot so 
high that you can stand and see the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans in one view. 


Coffee on Mountain 


Up there near San Jose is the highest spot 
in the world where coffee grows. They call 
it the Coffee of the Three Mountains. It is 
grown more than 3000 feet above sea level. 
In the London market always, say its growers, 
it brings some eight cents a pound more than 
any other coffee in the world. 

Every inch of Costa Rica soil seems to be 
growing something. Vargas Park in Port 
Limon is one of the most remarkable parks 
in the world, with a wealth of rare and beau- 
tiful tropical growths almost as dense as the 


A group in front of coffee-mill, San Jose, 
awaiting arrival of train 
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primeval jungle from which they came. At 
its gates you board the train and that same 
day arrive in San Jose. It is one of the most 
beautiful of Latin-America’s Spanish cities— 
the perfect type of the tropical capital built 
by the conquistadores. Quaint old buildings, 
intricate twisted iron work like black lace, 
splendid hotels, an opera house that any 
American city would be proud to claim as its 
own, where a Mexican opera company was 
giving series of operas familiar to New Or- 
leans patrons of the Old French Opera House 
—all this was there so high in the mountains 
that one sleeps under covers on midsummer 
nights. 


A street in San Jose 


And all the way up from the coastal jungles . 


into the mountains the road winds through 
wild and beautiful scenery through which are 
scattered plantation after plantation with wild 
bananas, pineapples and cacao. 


A Fallacy Punctured 


There is'a fallacy in the United States, 
sometimes encountered, that the banana is only 
tasted in its perfect flavor when it is eaten 
ripe off the tree. This is a fallacy. For ba- 
nanas ripened without being severed from 
the tree are not half as good as those ripened 
on a stem cut from a tree while the bananas 
yet are green. Natives living on a banana 
plantation cut their bananas green and ripen 
them hanging in their huts as they are rip- 
ened back here in the states. 

But pineapples! That’s another thing alto- 
gether. 

On your leisurely way back to the coast 
you stop at the Columbiana pineapple farm 
of the Unirep Frurr Company. Your es- 
cort is Sam Kress, superintendent of agricul- 
ture for the Unirep Frurr Company plan- 
tation in Costa Rica. Two hundred and 
thirty pounds of he-man who played for four 
vears in the line of a football team in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts—-a team that not only 
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was undefeated in four years, but was never 
even scored on. 

“Which kind of pineapples do you prefer?” 
asks Sam Kress. “Santa Clara, Smooth Cay- 
enne or Red Spanish?” 


Some Real Pineapples 


You hesitate. A pineapple is just a pine- 
apple to you. Then three such pineapples as 
you never saw before, fresh from the fields, 
are laid before you. You are invited to eat 
a slice of all three and make your choice. 
You wade in. It’s one of the mysteries of 
nature how a one-gallon size Pineapple can 
hold two gallons of juice. But you look at 
the ground around you when you have fin- 
ished wading into those pineapples with your 
sleeves rolled high, and you know that they 
do. 

Up hill and down valley you ride from 
San Jose to the coast. If you are the priv- 
ileged guest of Sam Kress you ride on a gaso- 
line-motored roller-skate on flanged wheels 
they call a motor car in Costa Rica. Through 
quaint little towns and villages you make your 
way; Siquirres, Madre de Dios, La Junta. 
Luncheon at Siquirres in an American hotel 
set down by the flanks of encircling mountains, 
with a quaint native market nearby. Then 
out around a circling branch line you swing 
through jungle that is almost an impenetrable 
wall of tropical growth, to string the beach 
above Port Limon and rocket along the rails 
through one of the most picturesque scenes in 
the world. 

To the seaward side you see the huge break- 
ers of the Caribbean come roaring in, burst- 
ing in a smother of white foam. There by 
the dazzling white beach, beneath the slant 
trunks of coconut palms to the feathery tops 
of which cluster great bunches of green nuts, 
are little settlements of Caribs housed in man- 
aca huts. And to the landward side is the 
Mion River, parallel to the beach; deep clear 
fresh water close to the salt waters of the 
Caribbean. 

Into Port Limon you rush with time to 
inspect the great factory plant where the cacao 
bean, taken out of its great golden pod, fer- 
mented free of the sticky white paste in which 
it is embedded, is dried for sacking and ex- 
port of the dark purple brown bean from which 
our chocolate is made. Out of the long wharf 
your gasoline-motored roller-skate delivers you 
on the rails to ship-side. And you climb 
aboard the Atenas with a view of a gorgeous 
sunset over the crests of the Cordilleras to 
speed vou on your way as the ship heads out 
to buck sweeping rollers of the Caribbean. 
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Keeping the Well-known 
Desk Clean 


@JERHAPS nothing more clearly indicates the 
))X| business capacity of a man than the ability to 
keep his desk clean. 


Unfinished work, memoranda, personal 
letters, the hundred and one things that have 
a way of accumulating in odd nooks and corners, should 
be done away with. 


For the inability, or lack of desire, to take action on 
the material which comes to your desk, indicates plainly 
one of two things—you are not capable of reaching a 
decision or you are slovenly. 


Make it a rule to clean up the day’s business so that 
your chief, or your assistant, can understand at a glance 
just what you have done; and in the event of your ab- 
sence your work can be carried on. 


Don’t get into the habit of pitching things into draw- 
ers, to be attended to “some day”. Don’t make one 
drawer a “catch-all”, in which may be found withered 
elastic bands, quaint examples of printed matter, rusty 
paper clips and memos, the original use of which has 
long since disappeared. 


In other words, don’t make your desk a museum for 
useless or worthless curiosities. Get the desk-cleaning 
habit. Throw out everything that is useless and reduce 
your day’s labor to a minimum by having an appointed 
place for everything. 


After you have schooled yourself for a month in the 
fine habit of order you will never return to slip-shod, 
careless methods. 


UNCLE ED. 
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“Ravenala’, or “Traveler’s Palm”, Singapore, belonging to the Banana Family. 
—Courtesy Professor Francis E. Lloyd, MacDonald Professor Botany, McGill University 


Accorpina to the Great Chinese En- 
cyclopedia, Vol. 149, the different kinds of 
banana species growing in China are: Pa 
Chu; Kan Chiao; Ya Chiao; Pa Chiao; 
Tien Chu; Chi Chiao; Hung Chiao; Mei 
Jen Chiao; Fo Shou Chiao; Yang Chio Chiao; 
Niu fu Chiao. Most of these bananas are 
described as grown in the Provinces of Kwan- 
tung, Fukien, Kwangsi and Hainan. ‘They 
vary in appearance as follows: One kind has 
fruit formed like goat-horns, 7 to 8 inches 
long, with interior of white-yellowish color 
and sweet taste; another has still longer fruit 
which is described as square-shaped, but not 


as sweet tasting; still another has oval-shaped. 


fruit with interior of milk-white color and of 
very sweet flavor. It is also stated that other 
plants of the banana family grow in nearly all 
parts of China, which yield no fruit and are 
described even as lacking blossoms. 

The Great Chinese Encyclopedia is a stu- 
pendous work conceived by Emperor K’ang 
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Hsi (1662-1723) of the Manchu Dynasty, 
who selected a famous scholar named Ch’en 
Meng-lei for the post of chief compiler with 
4000 other scholars. The work was finished 
A. D. 1726 and was printed from types cut 
(not cast) in copper. The British Museum 
possesses what is probably the only complete 
copy of this edition to be found outside of 
China. 
—Courtesy of ihe Gest Chinese Research 
Library, McGill University, Montreal. 


John Dolan of the Credit Department, 
Revere Sugar Refinery, suggests that a page of 
our magazine be devoted to Spanish. His idea 
is that UNIFRUITCO run a series of elementary 
lessons in conversational Spanish. Revere 
would like to know if this idea meets with the 
approval of the readers in other Divisions and 
what further suggestions they have to offer in 
this direction. . Perhaps someone will offer his 
services for this page. 


a 


Brief Histories 


of 


Tropical Division Managers 


No. 12 


Paul E. West 


Manager 
Cristobal 
Division 


July 10, 1898, born in New York City. 


Educated in local schools and Phillips Andover. 


May, 1917, enlisted in U. S. Navy. December, 1917, received commission and commanded sub- 
marine chasers and converted yachts during the war. 


February, 1919, entered employ of the UNiTED Fruit Company, New York City, as a Pier 
Clerk. 


In 1921, transferred to New Orleans as Terminal Superintendent. 
January, 1923, transferred to Havana as Terminal Superintendent. 


November, 1924, transferred to Cristobal as Division Manager. 
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TROPICAL 


bi 


Miss Eugenia Bradshaw and pupils of the Company school in Santa Marta 


Mire 


"Tue New Year was most fittingly wel- 
comed and the birthday of Mr. A. A. Pollan 
memorably observed by a dinner party at the 
Pollan residence on the evening of January 
first. This was an event by which time will 
be reckoned in Santa Marta in the years to 
come. 

In a dining room gaily decorated with bunt- 
ing and palm fronds, twenty-six celebrants 
were seated. Dr. Deeks, who had arrived 
from Kingston on the Bayano a few days 
previously, was a special guest. 

It would be utterly impossible to describe 


adequately the delicious foods which graced the 
long board. So abundant was this array of 
food that it could not be consumed at one 
sitting. An intermission was called to permit 
a stroll about the grounds which enabled all 
of us to do justice to the remaining courses. 

After coffee, dancing on the porch claimed 
our attention until the program of entertain- 
ment was announced. First, Mrs. Salisbury 
delighted us with an Irish jig. Vocal accom- 
paniment was furnished by Mr. F. A. Hatch, 
who was ably assisted by the vigorous clap- 
ping of Miss Elizabeth Pollan. 
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Next, Dr. Drennan was persuaded to give 
his famous “Waiter’s Dance’, but after the 
first “roast beef” called, he lacked the courage 
for further effort. ( 

Exhibiting marked technique, Mrs. Hill 
and Miss Pollan rendered their own interpre- 
tation of the “Black Bottom”, mastered dur- 
ing their recent trip to New York. ‘The 
glamour of the Tropics defeats the glamour 
of the stage for these danseuses. 

The most bewildering act was Dr. Salis- 
bury’s adaptation of the old “three shells and 
a pea” game. Those who have tried to beat 
it at fairs know how difficult it is. Dr. Salis- 
bury amazed his audience with his ease and 
skill in transferring the olives from the table 
to beneath the hat. 

We do not know what Mr. Pollan’s feel- 
ings are on the matter, but for those present 
at this party, birthdays once a year are all too 
infrequent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bradshaw have 
returned after a fortnight spent at the Her- 
rick Clinic in Panama for medical treatment. 

So bravely did each faithful clerk withstand 
the temptations of the Christmas and New 
Year’s holidays, the better to carry on with 
the Annual Closing, and so efficient were their 
labors, that the Inner Sanctum Powers of the 
Accounting Department were moved to grant 
each clerk a three days’ leave—to be squan- 
dered at his own will and discretion. 

So we behold Messrs. Shaw, Gunther and 
Sousa, booted and spurred and Stetsoned, roll- 
ing up to Sevilla on the Ordinario, to satisfy 
themselves as to how bananas really grow. 
The’ functions of our Merchandise Depart- 
ment also excited their curiosity. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Slane and Patricia, 
who is just a year 
old. Mr. Slane was 
previously connected 
with Preston and 
Castilla Divisions 
and has many 
friends in: these 
places. He is now 
Chief Engineer of 


the Santa Marta cy, 7 3 


Railway, Ltd. < . 
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Then, on Saturday morning, amidst the 
ringing of bells and the good wishes of friends, 
Pierre Archinaud and Ferdinand (“I Take- 
it’) Herschmann cast off for the Indian vil- 
lage of San Andrés, perched high in the 
difficult-of-access Sierras. This trek has: 
daunted some of our most intrepid stenog- 
raphers, but the steely look of perseverance 
in the eyes of this pair convinced us that 
they would keep climbing as long as life ex- 
isted in man or mount. 

And this is not the whole story. Through- 
out the Division, in those wide open spaces, 
inhaling the invigorating banana ozone, crash- 
ing about gleefully among the sword-suckers, 
tripping over tripods and having a merry 
time in their own way, are our valiant book- 
keepers, clerks and auditors. Truly they are 
not the only ones who are glad that closing 
comes but once a year. 

The Colombia Division lost one of its best- 
beloved employees last week when “Dad”’ 
Rooks left us. ‘‘Dad” is one of the true pio- 
neers and as such is known throughout the 
length and breadth of the Company. He 
has worked in six Divisions during his long 
and faithful career. If all the houses which 
“Tad” has erected were placed on top of one 
another, he could almost shake hands with St. 
Peter. And he is still going strong. 

“Dad” came to us from Castilla in July, 
1923. Since that time he has firmly en- 
trenched himself in the hearts of the entire 
Division. Always a leading promoter of 
sociability and Company spirit, “Dad” will be 
sorely missed in Colombia. As one, we say, 
“Good-bye and good luck!” 


Puerto Castilla oe Columbus Led the Way 
By Verson W. Gooch 


Note: 
certainly he has done nobly. 
of the Company’s tropical Divisions. 


December 19, 1926 


HE historical background of this Di- 


vision, the Truxillo Railroad Company, is 
rich and alluring. Down here in latitude 
16°, 00 minutes, 18 seconds; longitude 86’, 
O01 minute, 51 seconds-west; 2,264 statute 
miles from One Federal Street, Boston; 
5,589 similar miles from Elders & Fyffes, 
Limited, 32 Bow Street, London, Columbus 
on August 14, 1502, on his fourth voyage, 
landed at a point called “Punta de Caxinas’’, 
now known as “Cape Honduras”, and took 
possession in behalf of the Spanish Crown. 
This landing was made exactly at the place 
where Puerto Castilla stands today. Columbus 
crossed the Bay to the Rio Negro and filled 
his fresh-water casks from the same supply 
we are using here at the present time, con- 
tinuing on along the coast, which he called 
“Honduras”, because of prevailing deep 
water. 

Twenty years later, in 1522, came Her- 
nando Cortez, Conqueror of Mexico, after 
an adventurous two years’ march from the 
prostrate empire of Montezuma, .and estab- 
lished the first settlement of Truxillo, named 
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Mr. Gooch was particularly anxious to go into detail in his:article on Castilla and 
UNIFRUITCO owes him.a debt of gratitude for these descriptions 
Tt will be-Guatemala’s turn next month. 


after old Truxillo in :Spain. This location 
was directly across the Bay, near the Rio 
Negro, and immediately it became an impor- 
tant outpost of Spain, with Juan de Aguirre, 
its first Governor: and Captain of the Port, 
and Juan de Medina, its first Alcalde. By 
1540, 60 years before Jamestown was 
founded, and 100 ‘years before Hudson en- 
tered the Bay of New York, it was a flour- 
ishing city, with its Bishop installed in the 
little church of which a present-day picture 


1 


Very old Catholic Church at Truxillo, Hon- 


Walls of the First Church Building 
Building 


duras. 
are shown. Erected about 1530. 
remodeled in 1870 
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is presented herewith ; its Camina Real (Royal 
Highway) leading to the interior ; the oe 
peopled by active and aggressive peers 
whose ships came here directly from the 
other country. 

In the meals it was sacked by Dutch 
pirates and in common with this entire coast 
area became for years the battle-ground of 
roving bands of plundering and adventurous 
freebooters; but with its roots of Spanish 
tenacity firmly established in the ground, 
Truxillo survived each recurring attack. 

English settlements, with which it is con- 
tended the buccaneers had no connection, were 
established in this territory about 1670. From 
the Lower Mosquito Coast, up as far as 
Belize, and including the Bay Islands of 
Utila, Roatan and Bonacca, casual settlements 
appear to have been made under trying con- 
ditions. 

In about 1700 the little band of parishion- 
ers of the Old North Church, Boston, ven- 
tured down to the Bay Islands. Later, about 
1750, they sent back the historic schooner 
load of logwood to their parish, with the pro- 
ceeds of which the Old North Church and 
belfry, as they appear today, were completed. 
Paul Revere might have had no steeple on 
which to have his lanterns hung in 1775, had 
it not been for these loyal, hard-working pio- 
neers in the Bay Islands, off Puerto Castilla, 
who sent back their wealth of logwood to the 
mother church in the Old North End, Bos- 
ton. There, today, one may see the large, 
well-located pew, “lined with red chinney”, 
as the church records say it shall be always, 
and with its silver name-plate dedicating it 
to and for the use of the “Gentlemen of Hon- 
duras”’, 

On the mainland about Black River, sev- 
enty-five miles from here, we find old burial 
plots of these hardy British settlers, who 


rise of the American filibuster, William 
alker, shot at Truxillo, Honduras 


tember 12, 1860 » Sep- 
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came possibly from Jamaica directly from 
England, or from the American colonies, on 
foreign venture. Below are the inscriptions 
on two old stones, now at Black River, which 
were copied last week: 


1. 
To the Memory of 

The Honourable William Pitt 

who died March 26, 1771 

Aged 72 years 

Also William & Jno. Lawrie 
Hewlett each aged 3 years 
And Ann Pitt Hewlett 
Who died March 4th, 1774 
Aged 10 years & 10 months 
Children of Dan’l & Love 
Hewlett & Grandchildren 
Of the said Hon’ble Wm. Pitt 


(The above Honorable William Pitt was 
probably a member of the Pitt family famous 
in the British political life of the 1700’s). 


2 


In Memory of 
George Hewn, Esquire 
Formerly of North Leith 
Many years an inhabitant of this Parish 
Who breathed his last on 20th of April, 
1777. Aged 54 Years 
Deservedly Regretted 


Time was I stood as thou dost stand 
And viewed the dead as thou dost me 
Ere long thoul’t lay as low as I 
And other stand and gaze at Thee. 


There have been many similar stones lost 
or taken away in the past by Caribs for boat 
ballast, before our Company came here. In 
Black River we have found old muzzle load- 
ing guns and stone cannon-balls, hand-made 
bricks, and large metal kettles for use in the 
old-fashioned preparation of indigo and other 
relics of this time and period. On Cannon 
Island in Brewer's Lagoon, below Black 
River, are several old guns, relics of the days 
when this section was a pirate’s nest. Here- 
abouts, also, Dr. H. J. Spinden of Harvard 
found a wealth of archaeological material. 

William Walker, the famous American 
filibuster, who had _ previously operated in 
Nicaragua and made attack on Truxillo, was 
delivered by an English admiral to the Hon- 
duranian authorities at Truxillo and after trial 
was shot there, on September 12, 1860. [| 
send a photograph of his gravestone in the 
old plaza, erected by the present government 
of Honduras as a memorial. 


March, 1927 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Brown, Master Teddy 
Brown and Mr. V. W. Gooch. Photo taken at 
Manager’s house, Puerto Castilla 


T ransportaTION in its modern 
form first appeared here in the efforts of the 
Aguan Navigation Company to put through 
a canal scheme in the year 1886, for the de- 
livery of bananas on the sea coast. This was 
followed by the first railroad venture, that of 
the Fairbanks Company, constructed in part 
and inadequately from old Truxillo, near the 
Lagoon, to a point on our present right of 
way, at Bernardez. Dr. Charles Henderson of 
Chicago was promoter of this work and Mr. 
Luther Fairbanks, brother of the late Mr. 
Charles W. Fairbanks, Vice-President of the 
United States in the Taft administration, was 
owner of this concession. Our own first 
party of engineers was headed by Mr. N. W. 
Gamble in 1913 and followed by Messrs. 
Dalby and Scott in 1914. Originally we had 
a standard gauge line, changed to the present 
gauge in 1916. 

Today we have a real railroad here in the 
banana business. You ride on it for 42 
km. before much fruit appears. It covers 
149%4 miles of main line and, including 
branches, a total of 233 miles. It is equipped 
with 22 locomotives, 12 Baldwins and 10 
Porters of from 22 to 50 tons. For passenger 
service it has 15 coaches, 13 made out of ma- 
hogany in local shops. Of the 537 freight and 
banana cars, 247 are double-deck. The road 
also owns 19 box cars; 158 flats; 1 weed 
burner; 3 cranes, 2 pile-drivers; 2 Lidger- 
wood ballast unloaders; 9 tank cars, capacity 
147 barrels; 2 drag-lines; 2 steam shovels; 65 
camp cars; 6 water tanks; and a wrecking 
outfit. 

It employs twenty-three section gangs, 
Carib and Honduranian—a dispatcher’s sheet 
averaging 200 orders for twenty-four hours 
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(Dispatcher Cooper uses a beautiful solid gold 
pen)—and has too, a dispatcher’s telephone 
line with 43 stations, 6 branch lines of track, 
and air service throughout all equipment; 14 
conductors; engineers the same; passenger ser- 
vice main line every second day to Olanchito, 
twice a week to Black River, carrying the 
Honduranian mail and mail clerks. Five sec- 
tion men and boss to a section, each section 
averaging 9.75 miles. Three station agencies 
Castilla, Truxillo and Olanchito. All spot 
pick-ups, except at Black River. 

Four steel overhead truss bridges cross the 
line; seven steel through girder bridges. Long- 
est span on the road is 250 ft. Engine No. 8, 
50 tons, hauls 100 loads or 120 empties. 
Shop date 1920. Mileage to the end of the 
rail east is 144 km. and concrete telephone 
poles are used on nearly half this mileage to 
Sangrelaya. 

There are 14 motor cars, Martin-Parry 
bodies with Ford engines using this railroad; 
also 21 standard Fairbanks-Morse type cars. 
Mr. Brown has a comfortable seven-passenger 
Stanley Steam Car body, mounted on steel 
wheels and with a Ford engine. It is a suc- 
cess even with its 136” wheel-base. This car 
carries a portable telephone set and powerful 
electric headlights for night driving. Luciano 
Hill is Mr. Brown’s painstaking chauffeur. 
I rode 50 miles with him one night last week. 
Everything in the jungle was out on the track 
—bush dogs, possums, coons, rabbits and night 
birds, and as we flew by Sinaloa I imagined a 
red-eyed puma stared blindly from the bush. 

One twenty-passenger tourist bus is in ser- 
vice—a Brookville body with Ford engine. 
For the first eleven months of 1926, the three 
best record motor cars were, first, Car No. 
63, Roadmaster C. B. Van Sickler—distance 
36,192 km., 22,740 miles, cost per km. 0.0318; 


Office building of Truxillo Railroad Com- 
pany, Puerto Castilla 


Leon Farm, Section 10, irrigated area, Puerto Castilla 


second, Car No. 102, Gordon Reyes (col- 
ored), Telephone Foreman, 25,348 km., cost 
per km. 0.0457; third, Car No. 103, Freder- 
ick Morgan (colored), Telephone Foreman, 
22,733 km., cost per km. 0.0427. These cars 
did not have an accident during the period 
named and costs included motor boys’ salaries, 
all supplies and repairs and gasoline at 28c 
per gallon. All are standard Fairbanks-Morse 
4” cylinder cars with four-wheel brakes and 
one-piece brake shoes. Mr. Van Sickler ap- 
parently makes the highest motor mileage of 
any tropical employee. 

Mr. J. H. Brown, Assistant Superintendent 
of Railways, directly handles all railroad op- 
eration with a staff consisting of Mr. D. W. 
Smith, Trainmaster, Mr. C. B. Van Sickler, 
Roadmaster, Mr. F. H. Boynton, Master 
Mechanic, Mr. L. L. Trepagnier, Yardmas- 
ter, and three Dispatchers, Messrs. L. Smith, 
H. J. Cooper and R. E: King. Mr. J. H. 
Brown reports directly to Mr. Lee Hunsinger, 
Division Engineer and Superintendent of Rail- 
ways. Mr. F. H. Boynton, Master Me- 
chanic, has some exceedingly valuable facts in 
his annual report for 1926, about local treat- 
ments for hot journals on railway equipment 


and his unique system of inspection. Also, his 
method for eliminating flat spots on wheels, 
due to non-release of air-brake, and the cor- 
rection of the deadly work done by the local 
small mud wasp. This has saved the Division 
a sum way up in five figures. All this data 
will reach each Division in due course. 


Tue whole Division welcomed Mr. and 
Mrs. D. J. O'Sullivan and Nora. “Sully” 
comes here from Santa Marta and has been 
located previously in many tropical Divisions 
in accounting, as well as at the General Of- 
fice, Boston. He has a staff of twenty-three 
here, including Mr. J. G. McClure, Chief 
Clerk, Mr. C. Holdsworth, Assistant Chief 
Clerk, Miss Jean Bassey, Secretary, Mr. J. 
E. Bassey, Cashier, Mr. G. E. Larkin, Divi- 
sion Inspector. Also, one of the youngest old 
men with us anywhere, Mr. Charles P. Jes- 
sup of “Jessup Library” fame. 

Mr. R. H. Davis, Superintendent of Agri- 
culture, has his excess of 43,000 acres in bear- 
ing divided into six districts, with Mr. F. J. 
Aycock, Assistant Superintendent of Agricul- 
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ture, headquarters Corocito;) Mr. C.  L. 
Veitch, Superintendent. of Corocito, Black 
River and Chapagua Districts; Mr. G: ‘S: 
Landry, Superintendent Taujica District ; Mr. 
K. D. Block, youngest Superintendent in the 
Division, twenty-four years old, in charge 
Cuaca District; Mr. H. S. Bailey, Superin- 
tendent Maloa District. 

Mr. Davis has overwhelmed me with facts 
on the Agricultural program here and later 
will write directly to the magazine and at 
greater length on them all. His Farm Over- 
seers and Assistants are, for the most part, 
seasoned men. An Overseers’ meeting at 
Maloa showed 27 men with an average of 
over three years’ service each. Of this group, 4 
men were from Mississippi, 3 from Massachu- 
setts, | from Texas, 1 from Arizona, 1 from 
Arkansas, 1 from South Carolina, 1 from 
Alabama, 1 from Idaho, 1 from Georgia, 3 
from Louisiana, 1 from Iowa, 1 from Maine, 
1 from. Oklahoma, 1 from Indiana, 1 from 
Kansas, 1 from Colombia, South America, 3 
from Jamaica, British West Indies, and 1 
from. England. er 


View of interior of double-deck banana car, showing Puerto Castilla pad used. Unloading 
from top deck 


For ‘the month of October, 1926, Farm 
Labor. totaled 2,596 men with 1,291 de- 
pendents in our camps. All the members of 
the staff as well as the labor are enthusiastic 
about ‘the intensive cultivation and pruning 
results to be obtained here, with, of course, 
the proper conservation of existing supplies. 
This is being shared by our outside fruit con- 
tractors as well. 

Taujica District is the largest—11,521 
acres; Chapagua District the smallest—1,864 
acres. Maloa District count ratio in Novem- 
ber was 87. 

Farms in the Division carry names such as 
Yucatan, Sinaloa, Sonora, Chiapas; also old 
Honduranian names such as Maloa, Tocoa, 
Sava and Cuaca. Other farms are named 
after the innumerable river valleys here—the 
Aguan, Bonito, Mame and Tepusteca. The 
famous Black River District is named after 
the Black River, formed by the union of the 
Seco and Paulaya Rivers; in this District I 
saw banana plants 30 ft. high to the top leaf. 

There are 43 farms in the Division. Each 
District has its own experimental work. In 
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1926, eleven months, 24 per cent. of all fruit 
shipped went to England. Cleaning and 
pruning, this Division, eleven months, 1926, 
has exceeded $3,000 acres. Acres furrowed 
with plow for irrigation are 4,950, windrowed 
5,300, same period. More than 500 acres of 
coconuts are planted near Truxillo Bay, with 
1926 shipments to date in excess of 300,000 
nuts. 

Tela style pack saddle is used here; also 
similar machete, 414 lb. axes used in new 
land work. Army bridles and McClellan 
saddles are issued by the Company. Many 
of the boys purchase and use Texas stock sad- 
dles of their own. Cash advances, good for 
cash or goods at any commissary, are used in 
this Division for labor—no coupons. 

Thirty-two teak trees were planted 
throughout the Division last April for seed- 
lings. They should reach a height of 50 ft. 
at full growth. In 1925, 318,000 ft. log 
measure mature mahogany was shipped, also 
some 50,000 board measure mahogany lum- 
ber. 

Combined working and breeding herd live 
stock was over 4,100 head in 1926. Dairy 
Operations show 11,156 gallons of milk pro- 
duction in 1926 to date, with an average of 
78 cows being milked. Live stock interests 
center at Jerico Branch, where a shipment 
of 7 cows, 4 calves and 3 heifers of the best 
Jamaican Red Poll stock has recently been 
received. Aguan Garden at Aguan Farm, 
near Olanchito, will supply the entire Divi- 
sion with vegetables from 1927 on. 

In Tela, and doubtless later on here, the 
Company in order to distribute and place 
this Red Poll blood in the interior of Hon- 
duras, has made an arrangement to exchange 
with live stock owners 12 yearling Red Polls 
for 24 native steers. This action is being 
very well received by Honduranian live stock 
fanciers. 

Serving our agricultural area are three 
gravity irrigation projects. First and most 
important, is the Aguan River Project, hav- 
ing intake from the Aguan River at a point 
414 miles above cultivation; length main lat- 
erals about 30 miles; includes an excess of 
2,700 acres. Other gravity projects are the 
Mendez System, the Jahuaca System, and sys- 
tems for Leon and Lerida, now in operation 
together with the new Mame District gravity 
project under construction. 

There are three pumping projects—the 
Copete, using two 24” Worthington pumps 
with a 23’ head, irrigating about 1,600 acres 
(an exact duplicate of the Tela Railroad Com- 
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pany plant at Farm 12)—the Escaleras, using 
one pump of the above size—and the Bonita, 
where an 18” pump is installed. 

A new 5,000 acre project is in the shaping 
which may be called the Cuajica Project ; 
work to begin probably in 1927. 

Irrigation was begun here in 1923 at Leon 
on 120 acres. Since January, 1926, con- 
crete structures have replaced all previous 
wooden work. 

A staff of 12 field men‘and 5 draftsmen is 
directly engaged in irrigation problems under 
the direction of 4 project engineers reporting 
to Mr. T. P. Simmons, Assistant Chief En- 
gineer. ‘These project men are Messrs. C. F. 
Mitchell, O. C. Myers, C. G. Kirkconnell 
and L. G. Simmons. The drafting room staff 
is headed by Mr. W. A. Wood, Chief Drafts- 


man and 5 assistants. 


I VENTURE to say that the Puerto Cas- 
tilla Wharf is better laid out and equipped 
for economical handling of fruit and cargo 
than any in the Tropics. We are largely in- 
debted to Mr. M. G. Henerey, former Port 
Superintendent here—now at Santa Marta— 
for this. Mr. J. G. Flanary, present Port 
Superintendent, has given me far more data 
on the subject of wharf operations than I can 
use herein. Mr. J. J. Bonneau is Wharf 
Stevedore; Mr. G. Maale, Stevedore and 
Pilot (holding a Master’s license) ; and Mr. 
L. G. Rowlett, Chief Clerk. They are or- 
ganized for handling business at all seasons 
of the year with a ship’s gang, each hatch, of 
49 men; wharf gang, each hatch, of 30, on 
fruit. For discharging cargo they use a ship’s 
gang, each hatch, 12 men; shore gang 9. 

No ships remain at wharf after 6 P. M. 
unless in process of work. On Sunday, De- 
cember 12, the S. S. Coppename was loaded 
with an average of 7,000 stems per hour. An 
average of 6,500 stems per hour is maintained 
regularly on all steamers loading for ports 
where no class separation is required. All 
cargo is double checked. For 1926 outside 
freight claims totaled $83.36. Ships bunker 
fuel oil either side of the wharf while load- 
ing or discharging. Costs of loading bananas 
per stem and discharging general cargo per 
ton for 1926, 11 months, are leading Tela, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala and Colombia, I am 
told. (See Form 2132). Labor consists of 
local Puerto Castilla men, Caribs from Cris- 
tales and Bay Island men. They are fed at 
the wharf kitchen during working hours. Mr. 
Flanary is sending us later on for publication, 
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Aerial view of Puerto Castilla and Truvillo Bay, taken from new wireless tower. 


Mountains of Truxillo Range in the distance. 


View of Canal and Railroad Yard. 


Hospital building at extreme right 


a picture of the Little Great White Fleet— 
dozens of Carib boats spotting the Bay with 
their tandem white sails, homeward bound 
for Cristales after a loading. 

Near the pier head is the sheltered basin 
for coastwise sailing boats making Puerto 
Castilla on regular schedule to and from 
Truxillo, Ceiba, the Bay Islands and ports 
west, east or south to Nicaragua. The 
schooners Beatrice Adele, Concord, Emma 
Grace and others are regular callers here. 


Dr B. M. PHELPS is the local Superin- 
tendent of our Medical Department, assisted 
by Drs. H. M. Walker, W. A. Hutchinson, 
E. W. Davis and W. Jantzen. Miss Gena 
H. Robertson, Miss Helen W. Keyser, Mrs. 
Estelle A. Byron and two young lady Pana- 
manian nurses with experience in the Zone, 
comprise our nursing staff. Mr. C. H. Tou- 
pin is Chief Clerk. Dr. Phelps particularly 
regrets the arrival of grasshoppers at port and 
the havoc they have wrought with his flower 
beds, where old Jim Rogers has put in many 
long hours. Medical records have been regu- 
larly free from epidemic figures this year. 
Prof. Reginald H. Painter of Ohio State 
University visited the veisiongmimmmfour 
months this year, doing intensive on 
the breeding, flight and feeding habits of the 
sand-fly. 

The largest recent undertaking of the local 
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Construction Department, of which Mr. J. 
B. Brown is Superintendent, has been the 
new Club and Hotel. I heard much about 
this before I reached here and it is all I heard 
of it. Wooden construction on reinforced 
concrete walls and footings, floor of 2y," 
yellow pine, barber shop, bar, toilets and 
kitchens floored with native tiles in colors. 
Interior walls are finished with six-foot ma- 
hogany wainscoting and sheet rock in panels. 
Mahogany panel strips in natural color are 
used. Designed originally for a maximum of 
service and comfort at a minimum cost, the 
building stands today a composite of the best 
ideas of the whole Division. It was started 
in March and completed in August, 1926, 
and the cost, including refrigerator, bar, ice- 
boxes, refrigeration machinery room and all 
built-in features, was $2,000.00 under the 
allotted $40,000.00 authorized by the Gen- 
eral Office. 

Mr. J. B. Brown has also completed dur- 
ing 1926 the new railroad building at Puerto 
Castilla; two-story frame structure with five 
offices on the first floor and dispatcher’s tower 
above. This Department, as at Tela, can 
and will make up distinctive articles of 
rosewood and mahogany for Company em- 
ployees elsewhere. Full details will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Manager, 
Truxillo Railroad Company, Puerto Cas- 
tilla. New bridegrooms, such as Mr. Whit- 
man of San Antonio, Texas, Mr. Sawyer of 
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Almirante, and local Mr. McClellan should 
be interested in this. Possibly some of our 
friends across the water as well. This shop 
has just turned out Passenger Coach No. alg 
a beautiful piece of work, of mahogany and 
rosewood. In future all railway coach equip- 
ment is to keep a light color, oil finish on 
mahogany, resembling in appearance the 
Canadian Pacific Railway trains and the 
trains of Cuba Central. 

A well-equipped Company hotel is never 
a success without the proper man to run 
it. We have one here in Mr. S. Symon, 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 
His dining hall seats 125. An adjacent re- 
freshment café offers short order service, 24 
hour basis. There is an up-to-the-minute bar- 
ber shop for cuts and bobs. Billiard and pool 
tables are installed in the club. Newspapers 
and magazines are provided. On the piazza, 
a spacious affair running the entire length of 
the building on the south side, overlooking the 
Bay, screened and sheltered and swept by sea 
breezes, the comfortable chairs and flat-topped 
tables are, after business hours, very popular. 
Movies on Monday and Friday nights are 
shown from a Simplex projector, with every- 
thing that goes to make up a regular movie 
show except the price of admission. 


O N my trip down to the Merchandise De- 
partment I found much preparation for 
Christmas business. Good use had been made 
of the double show window which had been 
tastefully dressed by Mr. Romhild. One side 
was filled with suggestions “For Her”, while 
the other side was balanced with suggestions 
“For Him”. The Department boasts of a very 
clever sign writer in Mr. Eigel Hogsted, who 
did himself proud with accompanying. signs, 
all depicting the advantages of “Shopping 
Early’. I noticed in detail the tickler system 
of Stock Control which Truxillo has used this 
year to good advantage, and also a Slow Mov- 
ing and Dead Stock Analysis for which great 
things are claimed. 

Mr. C. W. Pruitt continues as Assistant 
Superintendent of this Department. Morales 
Commissary, Howard Robb, Commissarian, 
had one:-of the best kept stores I had visited. 
Sava Commissary, Commissarian H. E. Tul- 
loch, should have favorable mention. 

Puerto Castilla Power Plant consists of 
two 125 h. p. Heine Boilers, two 150 h. p. 
Kingsford Boilers, one 300 kw. Curtiss Steam 
Turbine, one 200 kw. Curtiss Steam Turbine, 
one 120 kw. Ames Uniflow Engine and one 
80 kw. Ames Uniflow Engine, making a total 
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Luiler capacity of 550 h. p. generating a con- 
nected load of 700 kw. Number kw. h. pro- 
duced 124,200; average daily load, 226 kw. 

The Ice Plant comprises two units, a 5 and 
10 ton plant each. At present only the 10 
ton unit is operating. There are five cold 
storage chambers in the plant. November 
total ice production was 241,200 Ibs. The 
personnel in the absence of Mr. J. W. Moore, 
Superintendent of Ice Plant, Electric Plant 
and Telephone Department consists of Mr. 
J. S. Edwards, Chief Power Plant Engineer ; 
Mr. F. G. Hammerle, Electrician; Mr. E- 
T. Owen, Power Plant Engineer; Mr. 
J. E. Humphries, Inspector; Mr. E. L. Dod- 
well, Chief Clerk. 


Municipal improvements in the form of. 


stream revetment, curbs, gutters and sewers 
are being constructed in old Truxillo town at 
the request of the municipal authorities there. 
Also, in 1926, a municipal water system for 
the Municipality of Tocoa was completed. 
A high tension line carrying 13,200 volts 
carries current from port through Truxillo 
for municipal lighting. Municipal water sup- 
ply for the Municipality of Olanchito will be 
finished during December. 

The latter day history of Truxillo is 
closely bound up with the well-known Mel- 
hado family. The late Dr. William Melhado 
came to this country in 1854, joining his 
brother, Mr. Charles Melhado, who came in 
1851. In 1859, Dr. Melhado was made 
British Consul by Queen Victoria, also 
Lloyd’s Agent for these waters. He was an 
active power on this coast until his death in 
1914, having been engaged in the exportation 
and importation of general merchandise and 
the shipping of mahogany and cattle. The 
varied interests of Melhado & Company today 
in this immediate section are carried on by 
Dr. Melhado’s sons, Messrs. Alfred, William 
and Ernest Melhado. 

The Castilla water system was put in, in 
1923, at a cost of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The upper dam is at the Rio Negro 
in the hills across the Bay, 407 ft. above sea 
level, and supply reaches port by a 13 mile 
system of 8 in. pipe. The average flow dur- 
ing 1925 was 600,000 gallons daily. An 
emergency tank is being built at Puerto Cas- 
tilla to hold 3,150,000 gallons. 

Mr. J. B. Brown is Fire Chief, with 
Messrs. Rowlett, Nixon, Ramirez, Bonneau 
and Pandy active lieutenants. Equipment is 
a La France combination chemical engine and 
hose wagon on Ford chassis. Both fresh and 
salt water connections are near all buildings 
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and hand extinguishers are liberally spotted 
throughout the Division. 

Radio Park, 400’ by 900’ is being devel- 
oped actoss the canal, near port, to the north- 
west. New station will consist of two Mil- 
liken towers, 312’ above sea level, now in 
position, set in cement base, on creosote pil- 
ing, pedestals 9’ x 9’ at the bottom. The 
most northwest tower will carry an electric 
white flash-light, range 25 nautical miles. 

New towers were erected in 49 days at 
less than estimated cost, to date, by $25,000.00. 
Mr. W. H. Wootten of the local Me- 
chanical Staff supervised their erection and 
deserves much credit. “They say his strong- 
est language on the job was ‘For the 
love of Ireland.” The newly planned sta- 
tion calls for three operators and will take 
over all Swan Island ship work with remote 
control from Manager’s office. Present oper- 
ators at Puerto Castilla are Mr. A. M. Wood- 
ford, Chief Operator, and Mr. W. A. Paul, 
Assistant. 

Mr..D. M. Roden, formerly of Tela, is 
Acting Storekeeper here, Material and Sup- 
ply. Department, assisted by Mr. Robert 
Scanlan, Utility Clerk, and Mr. C. M. Wil- 
kinson, Property Clerk. For 1926, to date, 
they have shipped to other Divisions $73,- 
000.00 worth. of surplus material and re- 
ceived from outside a total of $25,000.00 
worth of the same material. A salvage car- 
penter shop and saddlery, using native tanned 
leather from Jerico, costing 28c per pound, 
is maintained. Furniture, which, if purchased 
new, would have cost $15,000.00, has been 
reissued here after reclamation, at $1.00 per 
article, plus paint and repairs. 

There are 292 telephones in the Division— 
186 on the Castilla board. Miss Adina 
Saunders continues as Head Operator, as- 
sisted by Jane and Celeste at port, Hilda and 
Hazel at Corocito, and the night boys Joseph 
and Jacob. 

Puerto Castilla school is in charge of Miss 
Kate Woods of Denton, Texas, a graduate 
of the North Texas State Teachers College. 
Our school building here is the most elab- 
orate in the Tropics. The following pupils 
are in attendance: Richard Davis, Alvira 
Scanlan, Julia Wright, “Betty” Edgar, Helen 
Davis, Louis Borden, George Howell, “Peg- 
gy” Edgar, “Jimmie” Davis, Charles Lee, 
Bess Wright, and John and Robert Bonneau. 

Robert. (“Bruffie’) Bonneau forgot his 
little piece the day I called at school, so he 
said his. prayers instead. “Mickey” Phelps 
and Ann, “Teddie” Brown, Donald Davis 
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“Victor”, 
Railroad Company and Tela Railroad Com- 
pany, and based at Tela 


Dispatch boat used by Truzxillo 


and Nora O’Sullivan are not ready for school 
yet. 


Tue dispatch boat Victor, based at Tela, 
Captain Garvin, serves both Honduras Divi- 
sions and Island territory. Last August, on 
a trip to Tela, Port Limon and return, this 
boat made the trip, 1,572 miles, in 190 hours, 
using 121 gallons of Diesel Engine oil and 
46 gallons of lubricating oil, a record of 8.3 
miles an hour on 6.4 gallons of oil per hour. 
The Victor is equipped with two 50 h. p. 
Bolinder engines and wireless installation. 

In closing, I want to add that “Jefe 
Davis’, twenty-six years with the Company, 
will, if urged, tell you the name of the for- 
mer Castilla resident whose false teeth took 
a 500 yard journey underground before be- 
ing recovered, after a farewell party a year 
ago. “Wild Man McCue” still roams the 
Black River District unclothed and living on 
the country as he has for the past ten years. 


Prricans haunt Truxillo Bay with its 
20 miles of water surface and moonlight. 
They fly in long single file or V-shaped 
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Schoolhouse at Puerto Castilla 
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groups, from 7 till 11 A. M., and frequently 
make dives of 40 feet for fish. Honduranian 
macaws and parrots always nest in hollow 
trees flying to and from their feeding 
grounds morning and evening, in pairs. In 
the Cuaca District, Mr. Block has his men 
catch the young birds. The men lower their 
legs down into the hollow places and pull up 
the birds by their toes. He’s getting one for 
me. 
Slim Gallagher—two gallon size—Stetson 
hats cost $15.00 here. Fat turkey gobblers 
$3.00 each. 

I saw several groups of annotto trees on 
the line. In May they are wonderful in the 
daylight with their light mauve blossoms, and 
at night equally so, with fireflies outlining 
their branches. 

A large number of Honduranian employees 
in this Division are participating in the new 
96 Stock Program. 

Lee Hunsinger has moved up near the hos- 
pital. He has installed a couple of peacocks 
in his yard. The old Santa Marta tradition 
regarding peacocks apparently applies here 
and these birds are not particularly popular 
with Lee’s neighbors. 

Messrs. F. J. Aycock of Corocito and J. G. 
Beasley of Tela have promised to meet each 
ether on the golf links in February. One of 
them has a surprise coming. 

Mr. F. C. Hollister has his speed-boat Judy 
in the water making 35 to 40 miles an hour, 
with a 200 h. p. eight-cylinder Hispano-Suiza 
aeroplane engine. This boat was built at 
Castilla. 

Mr. V. E. Fewell of Cayo Farm sent a 
series of new cartoons to UNIFRUITCO last 
week. Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Davis have been 
entertaining Mr. John Lockett of Kingston, 
Jamaica, whose short social visit to the Divi- 
sion has been enjoyed by many, particularly 
our farm people. Mr. Lockett is an eminent 
agriculturalist and irrigation engineer. 

“The Freshman”, Harold Lloyd’s picture, 
was well received here lately. Sydney Landry 
runs a close second to A. J. Doak of Tela as 
a competent baseball umpire; he gives the 
pitcher no corners, however. I am told here 
that our Company code word for FRUIT 
EXCELLENT is GOOCH. I don’t think 
it has been coming in regularly of late. 

Dr. Alfranio do Amaral of Sao Paulo, Bra- 
zil, who visited Tela with reference to the new 
Snake Village there, also called at Castilla 
and arranged for local collections. 

Mr. D. D. H. March of Philadelphia will 
be resident Honduras custodian and catcher- 


in-chief. Mr. March has had world-wide ex- 
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perience with animal life. He trained lions 
before this Honduras project was planned. If 
Lee Hunsinger doesn’t get rid of his peacocks 
his neighbors are going to summon Mr. 
March to Castilla. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. McClellan had a 
royal welcome home last week. They have 
started housekeeping in the former Barnett 
house. “Mac” says they are going to have a 
Blue Room. Mr. Symon, the local miracle 
man, got the wrong Mrs. “Mac” on the phone 
the other day. If Symon will ever divulge 
what the maid said it will make a good story. 
“Mac”, in Guatemala, as Cashier, used to 
have weekly pick-up pay-rolls to pay off. He 
never could properly pronounce Pedro Suchite 
or Juan Cocamore. Neither could “Benny” 
Benson, now of the New Orleans office. 

Dr. H. M. Walker has given no more 
parties since his famous Costume Party last 
year. Little “Mickey” Phelps says a prayer 
for him every night. I cannot confirm the 
inference. 

All the eligible men in the Accounting and 
Electrical Departments here subscribed 100 
per cent. for the new 96 stock. 

General Faustino P. Calix of Olanchito 
inquired particularly after Mr. M. G. Hen- 
erey, Santa Marta, and returns his greetings, 
con un abrazo. The General is occupying his 
new home near the station surrounded by 
pine-clad hills. I am planning to go to Yoro 
with him next year. Lee Hunsinger is also 
reckless in betting. He lost seven pounds of 
candy at a recent ball game in backing the 
married men against the bachelors. Five 
pounds of this candy I won for the ladies’ 
Wednesday Bridge Club. George Anderson 
and Austin Gabriel are still here. Austin is 
installing tractors and other machinery for 
intensive cultivation of his farm at Limon- 
cito. The writer acted as caddy for a mixed 
foursome at Corocito Sunday. Mrs. Brown 
and Miss Spofford, Mr. Goodell and Mr. 
Brown were the players. Mr. Goodell, who 
was playing his first round of golf, did ex- 
ceptionally well. We all hope he will con- 
tinue the game. “Jelly Beans” and “Finale 
Hoppers” are much talked about at Castilla. 
I confess not to know exactly what they are, 
but somebody said that ‘“‘Padode” Grant was 
in the first group. No disrespect, Mr. Grant. 
The banana syncopators performed at the 
McClellan ‘‘Welcome Home’ dance at the 
club-house December 10. They need only a 
bass horn and another banjo to record for the 
Victor Company. [I have never heard a bet- 
ter All Employee Company Band anywhere. 

This Division sent the first cargo-of fruit 
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to the new Charleston Division by the S. S. 
San Bruno, Captain Craddock. Company 
ships calling regularly here are the S .S. Met- 
apan, Captain Smith; the S. S. Zacapa, Cap- 
tain Thompson (and “Buddy”, his dog), the 
S. S. Coppename, Captain Fagen. No Elders 
& Fyffes ships have loaded here from Septem- 
ber to date. 

Mr. Winfield Scott is the local American 
Consular Agent at port and is particularly in- 
terested in the Division’s athletic affairs. We 
all hope he may be able to arrange visits from 
Navy vessels during the Winter. 

Young ladies in the Company Departments 
here are Miss Jean Bassey, Mrs. Charlotte 
Linsert, Miss Mignon Arscott and Miss Ber- 
nice Smith, Accounting Department; Mrs. 
Clotilde Hall, Merchandise Department ; Mrs. 
C. Holdsworth, Division Engineer’s office. 
Mr. Rosendo Lopez remains at Manager’s 
office, Puerto Castilla, as Land Agent and 
Utility Man. Mr. A. A. Newell, Chief 
Clerk, Manager’s office, is away to the States 
on vacation with his wife and family. Mr. 
R. W. Woolfolk, Cable Clerk, is substituting. 
Mr. C. F. Daly of Boston has recently come 
to the Division Manager’s office as stenog- 
rapher. 

Mrs. Stein, at her new home, Cimerrones, 
Costa Rica, will be glad to know that her rare 
collection of ferns at the Superintendent’s 
house, Cuaca, is receiving fine care. “Con- 
nie” Horgan, prominent Elk of Newburyport, 
Mass., is making a study of the Mosquito 
Coast Indian life. He frequently goes down 
into the Lower Lagoon with six bars of soap 
and a bag of salt for barter. He is an expert 
in the preparation of Indian Guabul, an Irish 
stew made from bananas, plantains and coco- 
nut milk. 

I made a trip out to Black River District, 
passing Farrallones, km. 86 east, where the 
pine ridge comes down to the ocean with 
miles and miles of surf and beach in the fore- 
ground. Further on are the Carib villages 
of Little Rock and Casima, distinctly African 
in appearance. The houses are 12 x 18 x 
25-30 ft. high, with sides of red clay brick 
and pointed thatched roofs. The women 
work very hard both in the village and in the 
fields. This is the country of the Guescoyol 
palm tree. Going out we passed the lime- 
stone quarry at Piedra Blanca—a high hill of 
pure limestone backed by others nearby. 

Dorthy, Ruth and Olive Davis are now 
at Hampton School, Melvern, Jamaica, 
where they would like to exchange postal cards 
with their girl friends of Tela and Castilla. 
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Certain local employees are so thoroughly 
convinced of the future of our Company that 
in addition to subscribing for their own max- 
imum quota of stock at 96, they are each year 
going to recommend and place a similar quan- 
tity, at the market price, with their imme- 
diate families and friends. November floods 
were severe. Boats were necessary equipment 
for many farms in Taujica District. Over- 
seer Swett at Morales Farm put many of his 
people and all of his small live stock into the 
top story of double-deck banana cars, where 
they lived a week—on bananas. The water 
of the Aguan rose in one night to serious 
heights with no warning. 


Tus Division is full of Browns. Lee 
Hunsinger alone has ten on his pay-rolls. 

Puerto Castilla was called “Rincon” up to 
September 15, 1921, when, with much oratory, 
the name was changed before a distinguished 
company of guests and visitors. 

Casa Grande Hotel is operated for the con- 
venience of residents in Labor Town and the 
lower section of the port. There are first and 
second-class dining rooms, refreshment ser- 
vice, barber shop, tailor shop, picture audi- 
torium and nine sleeping rooms for transients. 
This establishment is run by Mr. Rance Fer- 
guson, lessee. Labor Town itself comprises 
319 buildings with 940 rooms, each with 
kitchen and free electric light service. Rent- 
als are $2.50 per month per room, for the 
maximum. 

Among the older West Indians here are 
James Bennett, Mr. Cutter’s old trolley man 
from Zent, Costa Rica; William Taylor at 
Corocito, with some thirty years’ service in 
all Divisions; John DeLeon, Belizarian and 
waiter of sorts; “Christy” Senteno, Carib, 
who was raised by Mrs. Doyle at Barrios. I 
have been looking for old Ben Cross, first 
Company chef in Guatemala, last seen at 
Black River. In his palmy days—the one- 
step days—Ben could tuck his violin under 
his chin and lead his creole band in “Navajo” 
for a non-stop hour. Ben Brown, our old 
Guatemalan butler, successor of one Boss 
Alec, now runs Tela Retail Grocery Store. 

Guatemala is the next call and I shall spend 
Christmas again on the same ground where, 
in 1907, the Christmas ham was carved by 
our President, Mr. Cutter, his guests being 
Mr. William Haxworth, now of Boston, and 
your Traveling Reporter. 
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W\ E believe that the Guatemaltecos now 
in other Divisions will be interested in know- 
ing some of the results of our 1926 operations. 
Total shipments for the year were only 19,753 
short of the Divisional record. We shipped 
5,800,182 as compared with 5,819,935 shipped 
in 1924. Our farms produced and shipped 
4,383,683 stems which breaks all records de- 
spite the fact that area in production is less 
than in previous high year. Counts per acre 
for the year were 144 which compares with 
previous high mark of 134. Pilar District, 
now fifteen years old, had the highest produc- 
tion in its history with less producing area 
than at any time since its planting was com- 
pleted. EE] Pilar’s counts per acre for the 
year were 183. 

New Year’s in this Division was certainly 
properly celebrated. In Barrios a costume 
dance was held at the Barrios Club. G. W. 
Daniels, dressed as 1926, ‘Ready to Retire’, 
at twelve o’clock ceded his place of honor to 
Master David Ritter who represented 1927. 
He made a very dignified 1927 and comported 
himself as became a newly crowned king. 

In Virginia, the Manager gave a dinner- 
dance for fifty-five guests. The principal fea- 
ture of the evening was the announcement of 
the final figures of 1926 shipments and the 
presentation to Superintendent Meiggs of a 
bunch of gold bananas in recognition of El 
Pilar’s record-breaking performance. Among 
the guests were Hon. A. C. Kerr, British Min- 
ister to Guatemala, his niece, Miss Astley, 
Mr. Gooch, and Mr. Howley of the Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company. Prior to the din- 
ner Mr. and Mrs. Weaver held open house. 

The Guatemala Division Athletic Associa- 
tion has recently been formed and now has 
over 150 members. Its purpose is to encour- 
age all branches of athletics and particularly 
athletic activities between the various Districts 
and localities. This association should fill a 
long-felt want and promote not only athletics 
but closer friendship throughout the Division. 

Mr. V. G. Tivy, one of the oldest employees 
of the Division, has resigned his position as 
Superintendent of the Bobos District. Mr. 
M. J. Baker, formerly Assistant Superin- 
tendent, has been promoted to fill the vacancy. 

Mr. J. A. Klain, Division Inspector, is Act- 
ing Assistant Superintendent of Quirigua Dis- 
trict during the temporary absence of Super- 
intendent C. Alexander. During Mr. Alex- 


ander’s absence, Superintendent Meiggs of El 
Pilar has general supervision of both Pilar and 
Quirigua. 

Mr. R. B. Longe, Overseer of Cayuga 
Farm, is Acting Division Inspector during Mr. 
Klain’s temporary transfer. 

Mrs. G. S. Bennett and her three children 
have returned from the States. Accompanying 
them was Miss Mary Von Nyvanheim, the 
new school-teacher for Virginia. 

Overseer W. G. Baily of Oneida Farm was 
declared winner of the Overseers’ Experiment 


Contest, and in recognition of his success, has 


been given a trip to the Tela and Truxillo 
Divisions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Page Sharp are being con- 
gratulated on the arrival of a baby daughter 
born at Quirigua Hospital, January 24. 

Several new employees have joined the 
Guatemala “Happy Family”. Among. these 
are Mr. William Kirkconnell and Mr. 
Charles O. Martin, who are “banana cow- 
boys’, and Mr. John W. Sargent, a clerk in 
the Los Andes District Office. 

New disciples of our worthy Merchandise 
Superintendent are Messrs. Clarence Lane- 
heart, Hobson: Robertson and Miguel A. 
De Leon. 

Mr. George L. Rand has been assigned to 
the Barrios Wireless Station to help handle 
the expected heavy increase in commercial 
radio traffic. 

Mr. J. H. Freeman, formerly Chief Clerk 
of the Los Andes District, has returned after 
an extended leave of absence. He was accom- 
panied by his bride. Mr. Freeman has been 
assigned to duty in the Manager’s Office in 
Virginia. 

Mr. W. J. Doherty arrived here January 20 
to join Mr,-Gilman’s accounting family. 

Three new additions have been made to the 
engineering “gang”. Messsr. J. M. Harry 
and H. P. Creel will be sent into the field to 
locate swamps; Mr. G. W. Critch will do his 
best to show their “‘finds” on Company plans. 

Mr. William F. Keating, Assistant Chief 
Clerk of the Accounting Department received 
instructions to pack up and move on to Pan- 
ama. Adios, Bill, and the best of luck. 

Miss Edna Williamson is visiting her sister, 
Mrs. L. E. Weaver. Miss Williamson ex- 
pects to stay some months. As one bachelor 
remarked, “The longer she stays, the better 
we'll like it.” 
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Field Day 


(A bit of doggerel inspired by a Field Day recently 


Anon.) 


Division Athletic Association. 


Field Day pick-up, if rumor’s right 
Began before the end of night; 

At least so say the “Quiri-crew” 

And Pilar people thought so too; 

Had to give up half their rest 
And leave before they’d gotten dressed. 
With screeching whistle in they came 
To get Virginia’s halt and lame; 

(They called us that, we took so. long 
To get aboard); but what was wrong 
Was not our speed but Mr. Kelly, 
Who stored our eats from soup to jelly, - 
From plates to boys and drinks and things 
So all of us could dine like kings. 


I wonder if it’s really true, 

An engineer and ‘all the crew 

Learn all their “backing-fronting”. games 
When picnic parties board their trains! 
They couldn’t seem to quite decide 
Which way we had set out to ride. 

But we should worry—we’d no jars; 
For we were riding in real chair cars! 
We got there—tho’ just how’s a mystery, 
And now begins the Field Day’s history. 


—Of how the rain began to fall 

Upon the men who played foot-ball; 

And how we nearly burst our sides 

When all their runs turned into slides ; 
When “Pirates” lost their red bandannas, 
And “White Shirts” sang “We’ve no bananas!” 
Of how they wrestled “a caballo” 

And Los Andes had plucky “Gallo” 

Who proved he had a head indeed, 

When he dragged Quevedo from his steed. 
—Of how the women hammered nails, 
(Ruth hit the Board midst. shrieks and wails) 
And Mr. Bennett’s courage rare, 

With hazard to his curly hair, 

Led him to dare to be the judge 

As to which lady made best fudge. 

—Of how the fast mule race, and slow, 
Proved, once again, what we all know, 

A mule’s a mule until he dies 

"Neath whips, or engineers or flies. 

—Of how the Bobos team played polo, 
Without a single member bolo, 

And won, because with judgment mellow 
Tall Carter wore his gauntlets yellow. 
How Gaines proved he was very tall 

(Or else the mule was awful small) 

For ’round its belly, in the fight 

He clamped his feet together, tight. 

And when at last he took his flop, 

His legs whirled ‘round and crossed on top. 
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in Barrios 


held under the auspices of the Guatemala 


Now, If you're sure it’s not a bore, 
‘Tis easy quite to tell you more; 

How Miss Pavon took off high score 
And made the other ladies sore, 
Because there was a corking prize— 
You couldn’t help but sympathize. 
—Of how we had a business meeting 
To which brave Barney gave the greeting; 
And when his speech was just begun, 
The rest had all the voting done; 
Not quite polite, but don’t complain, 
Because they re-elected Klain. 

He says he’s out to make things jump 
And will not tolerate a slump. 


Then home we started on our way; 
We hadn’t any band to play, 

But singing loud a glad refrain, 

We jumped aboard our private train. 


You've had enough, I have a hunch— 
Besides, I must go out for lunch. 


EFFICIENCY, 
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“The Ice Box Temperatures”, is purely 
imaginary. The Second Freezer. has 
forgotten to take his notebook so he 
pulls off the thermometers, loads them 
in a box and makes a dash for his room 
to copy his readings 

—Cartoon by J. M. Gorrie 


On January 10 the annual business meet- 
ing of the Ulua Society was held at the Re- 
search Laboratory at Tela. The election of 
officers for 1927 resulted as follows: R. H. 
Goodell was reelected President; George D. 
Scarseth of the Research Department was 
elected Vice-President; and F. J. G. Rob- 
inson of the Agricultural Department was 
chosen as Secretary- Treasurer. 

Following the election of officers Wil- 
son Popenoe, retiring Vice-President, spoke 
briefly on the work of the Society from its 
organization in December, 1925, up to the 
present time. 

It was the general opinion of the members 
present that the principal objectives which had 
been pursued in 1926 should be followed in 
1927. To this end a number of suggestions 
were made regarding suitable topics for dis- 
cussion at future meetings. 


A general meeting of the Tela Baseball 
Club was held on Sunday evening, January 23, 
at which there were some sixty members and 
supporters present. 

The Manager of the Club, Mr. André 
Garsaud, gave a short opening talk in which 
he stated that the meeting had been called for 
the purpose of electing officers for 1927, mak- 
ing arrangements for getting the season under 
way, and for the discussion of prospects and 
schedules. The Secretary then read a report 
covering the activities of the Club during the 
1926 season. 

Motion was made and carried that a unani- 
mous vote of thanks be extended to the man- 
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agement and Department Heads of the Tela 
Railroad Company for their cooperation at all 
times during the past year. 

At the conclusion of business almost every- 
one, at the insistence of Mr. Garsaud, had a 
few words to say, even Dr. Nutter, who 
offered his services in any capacity except that 


of player. Most of these talks contained some 
reference to the general disappointment over 
not being able to have a game or series with 
Puerto Castilla and expressed the hope that 
such a series could be arranged for this season. 

Mr. Garsaud expressed the thanks of the 
Club to the people of the Division for the gen- 
erous manner in which they responded to the 
Club’s benefits, bazaars, etc. 

The question of operating expenses was 
brought up and Mr. Garsaud suggested that 
the Club stage another prize-ring tournament. 
This suggestion met with immediate approval 
and Mr. E. M. Cobb was appointed Chair- 
man of a Committee on arrangements. 

The result of the election of officers was as 
follows: 

Mr. A. Garsaud, Manager 

Mr. Robert Cram, Captain 

Mr. E. A. Starr, Asst. Captain 

Mr. H. J. Beuchot, Secretary-Treasurer 


‘E January, 1927 
HE annual New Year’s party was staged 
this year by the Progreso District. : 
A general invitation was sent out to which 
there was a noble response. The New Year’s 
Special leaving at noon on January first was 
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loaded to the guards with an enthusiastic and 
expectant crowd of pleasure seekers. At Guay- 


mas and throughout the Ulua District addi-. 


tional revelers piled on and the train was soon 
filled to capacity. Progreso turned out en 
masse to meet the visitors. A short halt was 
made at the office and then out to the race- 
track where the first events of the celebration 
were to be held. 

Watermann of the Guaymas District proved 
to be the “Earl Sande” of the day, but not 
without the assistance of the Progreso and 
Ulua Districts. He won the first race mount- 
ed on a Progreso horse and the second astride 
a Ulua mule. All of which goes to prove the 
splendid cooperation existing in the Agricul- 
tural Department. 

Honors in the slow mule race were captured 
by Miss Weaver, a prominent jockey from the 
seaside metropolis of Tela. This great vic- 
tory was greeted with loud cheers from the as- 
sembled multitude. 

The first section of the program thus con- 
cluded, everyone made haste to participate in 
the second, and the crowd made short work 
of the delicious refreshments which had been 
prepared by Progreso’s able chef. A dance, 
the third and main event of the day, followed 
after a short interval. 

The Progreso Office was beautifully dec- 
orated and the music was excellent. Dancing 
continued until almost ten o’clock at which 
time the visitors made ready to depart. All 
were emphatic in their remarks that this had 
been a wondrous party indeed. 

We have been hearing for many moons 
about the impending arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rufus Weaver of the thriving village of 
Weaverville in the mountains of the Tar-heel 
State, and were somewhat pessimistic when 
the report reached us that they had actually 
sailed from New Orleans. However, in our 
capacity as reporter for the great and only 
UNIFRUITCO we were on hand at the arrival 
of the Coppename, and sure enough, there they 
were! 

In an exclusive interview, granted shortly 
after his arrival, Mr. Weaver stated that it 
was an actual fact that the Governor of 
North Carolina did make periodic calls on his 
neighbor to the south and that certain words, 
with which we are all familiar, were really 
spoken. 

Having verified this important detail we 
assured Mr. and Mrs. Weaver that they were 
bienvenida, and we are sure that all Tela joins 
us in this statement. 

It seems as though this business of transfer- 
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ring will never end. We are sorry to record 
that we have lost another of our old-timers, 
Mr. Russel V. Waterhouse, who has been 
transferred to Puerto Castilla. 

The Tela Troubadours—fancy name, wot? 
—a newly organized dance orchestra, made 
their debut on the night of January 22 at a 
dance given under their auspices at the Tela 
Masonic Club. The boys know their stuff 
and made an immediate hit with the large 
crowd which had assembled. Everyone pres- 
ent assumed the role of critic and at the con- 
clusion of a very pleasant evening all were 
loud in their praise. This orchestra fills a 
long-felt want and it is pleasant to know that 
we now have the principal necessity for throw- 
ing a baile whenever we feel so inclined. 

January calls for meetings for the election 
of officers and the reading of reports on the 
activities of our numerous clubs. 

Among the first of these meetings was that 
of the Tela Golf Club which took place on 
January 11. Thirty active members were 
present and President R. B. Nutter presided. 
Mr. W. Bruce Gist, Secretary and Treasurer, 
read a very interesting report covering the 
activities of the Club during 1926. 

Mr. R. W. Stark, Chairman of the Rules 
Committee, was almost successful in his effort 
to explain why he and the other members of 
his Committee showed leniency in enforcing 
the well-framed rules of the Club during the 
past year. He explained quite satisfactorily 
to all present, with the exception of Bill Mais, 
why some things not embraced in the rules 
were allowed and why some were not. 

Mr. J. G. Beasley, Chairman of the Greens 
Committee, gave a brief talk of a very in- 
teresting nature on the development of the 
Club and outlined future prospects. He pre- 
dicted that within six months Tela would 
have a nine hole course second to none in 
Central America. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election 
of officers for 1927, with the following re- 
sults: 

Dr. R. B. Nutter, President 

Dr. E. J. Whitaker, Vice-President 

Mr. E. G. English, Secretary-Treasurer 


GREENS COMMITTEE 
Mr. J. G. Beasley, Chairman 
Mr. J. Baker 
Mr. J. F. Thome 


Rutes CoMMITTEE 
Mr. H. P. Davis, Chairman 
Mr. V. T. Mais 
Mr. Paul Otter 


Station of Antivenin Institute Opened at Tela 


S HorTLY after the middle of November, 
1926, Dr. Alfranio do Amaral, accompanied 
by his assistant, D. D. H. March, disembarked 
from the S. S. Saramacca at Tela, Honduras. 
With the arrival of these two men in Central 
America, the first step in the establishment of 
a new field station of the Antivenin Institute 
of America was accomplished. 

The Antivenin Institute has been organized 
through the cooperation of Harvard Universi- 
ty, the Mulford Biological Laboratories of 
Philadelphia, officers assigned from the Medi- 
cal Department of the United States Army, 
and the Unrrep Frurr Company. The In- 
stitute already maintains stations throughout 
the United States for the purpose of collecting 
venom from the poisonous reptiles that are 
indigenous to the temperate zone. From this 
venom an antitoxin is prepared. 


The receiving house at Lancetilla, Tela 
Division, where snakes are collected for the 
purpose of extracting their venom. From 
this venom the Antivenin Institute of 
America prepares a serum that is used in 
the treatment of snake bite. THE UNITED 
Fruit CoMPANY shares in the maintenance 
of the Tela Station and is an active mem- 
ber of the Institute. The venom is shipped 
from Tela to the Mulford Laboratories in 
Philadelphia where the serum is manufac- 
tured 


The work of the Institute will be carried on 
under the able direction of Dr. Amaral, who, 
through experience gained at the famous In- 
stitute at Butantan, Brazil, is admirably 
equipped to advise in matters relating to ophi- 
ology. In fact, Dr. Amaral may be said to 
be the greatest living authority on the natural 
history of serpents, especially those of the 
poisonous varieties. 

The Brazilian government has granted to 


Dr. Amaral leave of absence from his duties 
as Director of the Institute at Butantan 1n 
order that he may give his attention to the 
work that the Antivenin Institute is organ1z—- 
ing in North and Central America. During 
the past year, Dr. Amaral has personally di- 
rected the establishment of field stations 1n 
the southwestern United States, thus assur- 
ing a steady supply of the venom from rat- 
tlers, copperheads and moccasins. The new 
Tela station will endeavor to meet the grow- 
ing demand for material with which to manu- 
facture antivenin of the tropical and sub- 
tropical species of snakes. 

Following the suggestion that was made 
by Dr. H. C. Clark of the Unirep Fruir 
Company’s Medical Department, Dr. Ama- 
ral proceeded immediately to the Company’s 
Agricultural Experiment Station at Lance- 
tilla, situated a short distance from Tela. 
Through the courtesy and assistance of Mr. 
R. H. Goodell, General Manager, Mr. R. K. 
Thomas, Manager, and Dr. Wilson Popenoe, 
Superintendent of Agricultural Experiments, 
it was possible to get the preliminary work on 
the snake farm well under way within three 
days. At the end of this time Dr. Amaral 
left Tela to make a further survey of the 
other Divisions of the Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY. ; 

In spite of the fact that the rainy season 
increased the difficulties of collecting, the work 
of procuring tenants for the farm was begun 
immediately. By the end of December the 
quarters for receiving these deadly and pre- 
cious reptiles were complete. By the middle 
of January a sufficient number of the poison- 
ous species had been collected to warrant the 
extraction and shipment of the venom to the 
Philadelphia laboratory. 

The process of extracting the venom is both 
interesting and simple. The snake is grasped 
directly behind the head and, if possible, it 
is allowed to make a short strike at the rim 
of a heavy glass receptacle that is held by 
an assistant. If the venom is expelled in this 
fashion a great deal more is obtained than by 
the process of milking or manipulating the 
poison glands. If the snake will not strike or 
voluntarily erect the fangs, the edge of the 
glass is gently inserted into its mouth and the 
venom is forced out through the fangs by 
steady and firm pressure on the glands. 

After the venom has been extracted, it is 
centrifuged in order that all cellular elements 
may be taken out. The pure venom is then 
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heated slightly until it is completely crystal- 
lized. These crystals, yellow in color, are 
shipped in glass jars to the Philadelphia lab- 
oratory where the venom is further purified 
and prepared for injection into the serum- 
producing horses. 


Boe SVE eee SE SS 

A fine specimen of the Barba Amarilla 
(Bothrops Atrox) which was brought in by 
native workmen. This snake is about five 
feet in length and in spite of the fact that 
it had been teased and made to strike at 
various objects more than one cubic centi- 
meter of venom was extracted from it. This 
picture was taken just before the venom 
was extracted and the posture of the rep- 
tile’s neck and head is a characteristic 
preliminary to striking 


Beginning with the fractional thousandth 
part of a dose that would be fatal to a human 
being, the injections are continued for a period 
of some seven months. The antitoxin is then 
made from the blood serum that is drawn from 
these injected horses. Manufacture of the 
antitoxin from this serum is continued through 
a period of two weeks; the horse is then al- 
lowed a rest period and the whole process of 
injection and blood withdrawal is repeated. 

Antivenin that is prepared by this method 
is practically invaluable. Since the establish- 
ment of the Institute at Butantan, Brazil, with 
the subsequent possibility of supplying anti- 
toxin in large quantities for the treatment of 
snake bites, the mortality from this source in 
the area that comprises a whole Department 
has been reduced from 200 per year to 5. 

Too much importance can not be placed 
upon the work that is being carried on 
at Tela under the auspices of the Antivenin 
Institute and the practical direction of D. D. 
H. March. It is to be hoped that all of the 
Divisions of the Unrrep Frurr Company 
will cooperate to the utmost in assisting with 
the collection of the species which the Institute 
desires, the Barba Amarilla (Bothrops Atrox) 
being the most dangerous and therefore the 
most valuable from the standpoint of the 
manufacture of serum. 


Mr. L. W. Vetter, now a member of the 
Dealers Service Department of the Fruir 
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Dispatch Company and known to his Tela 
friends as “Red Vetter”, recently penned a 
plaintive appeal, which follows: 

“There is a question that is troubling 
me lately. I don’t know the answer but 
I believe a few of the Unrrrutrco read-’ 
ers now or previously associated with the 
Tela Division could clear matters: 

Does marriage muffle one? 

As you know, Friend Whitman used 

to be a headliner in both of our publica- 
tions. He has been spliced some time 
now, and not a word from him. 
_ Number two. Jimmie Simms formerly 
consumed three-fourths of Unirrurrco 
space with Tela news. Recently he came 
up to the States and popped the question 
with excellent results. In the interim he 
turned over his publicity job to Bill Mais, 
the most voluble man in the Division. 
He, too, had just wedded. Result—his 
contribution for Tela Division could have 
been placed on a post card with room to 
spare. As for Jimmie, I don’t know 
whether he has recovered his speech or 
not. 

Whitman, Mais and Simms—three of 
the Tropics’ most aggressive boosters. 
Has marriage stopped them in their 
tracks?” 

These sad lines were written before the 
appearance of the January-February issue of 
Unirruitco, which contained Mr. Whit- 
man’s amusing as well as instructive article, 
“Notes on Tropical Travel”. Another article 
by “Whit” is being featured in this number. 
So you see, Mr. Vetter, even if Edmund was 
“stopped in his tracks” temporarily, he has 
staged a rapid come-back. 

Jimmie Simms, in his capacity of Reporter 
for Tela, has sent us for this issue a liberal 
number of contributions from that Division. 

As for Bill Mais, we think he did very 
well indeed as Emergency Reporter. We are 
indebted to him for his cooperation and hope 
to hear from him in the pages of our magazine 
from time to time. 

So that’s that, Mr. Vetter. We hope that 
this information will enable you to cast off 
your spell of gloom and be your cheery self 
once more.—Editor. 


Old Sailor: “Yes, mum; that’s a man-o’- 
war.” 

Old Lady: ‘How interesting! And what 
is that little one just in front?” 

O. S.: “Oh, that’s just a tug.” 

O. L.: “Yes, of course; tug-of-war. 


I’ve 
heard of them.” 
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Old-Timer Talks 


The gang was gathered out on the porch 
one evening and the talk was ranging around 
the many engineers who had been here, stayed 
awhile and then drifted away. 

We had talked of Pearce and Lentz and 
Thornton and Jeroloman and then eventu- 
ally got around to Harry Stark. At the men- 
tion of this last name, George Brayton, who 
had been singularly quiet before, came for- 
ward with the following story: 

“Several years ago, when the country now 
known as the Progreso District was all heavy 
woodland and jungle, I was walking down 
a piquete one day checking up on the work 
when I was suddenly startled out of my day- 
dreaming by hearing a shrill whistle directly 
ahead. The first whistle was followed by 
two more and then still others followed at 
distinct intervals. 

“Looking down the line I was surprised to 
see Harry Stark standing behind his transit 
and at intervals of perhaps one minute, gaz- 
ing intently through the telescope at some 
distant object. This procedure was always 
followed by a long string of loud and coarse 
profanity. 

“As I watched him he again shrilly whis- 
tled after which he leisurely and methodically 
untied a huge red bandanna_ handkerchief 
which he wore around his neck, waved it fran- 
tically a few times and then threw it on the 
ground with considerable violence together 
with his new and scarcely soiled Stetson. Hav- 
ing done this he further gave vent to his ap- 
parent anger by stamping on the handkerchief 
and hat, grinding them both into the dirt. 

“Thinking Harry had possibly lost his rea- 
son or had been bitten by a poisonous reptile, 
I hastened to his side, at the same time crying 
out, ‘For God’s sake, Harry, what’s wrong?’ 

“Oh! he exclaimed on seeing me, ‘there 
is nothing really wrong; I was just signaling 
my foreman. You see I don’t understand 
any Spanish and he only sabes a few words in 
English, so we have arranged a code. 

““For example, one long whistle means cut 
to the right, two means cut to the left, three 
means that the line is okeh and four long 
blasts is to tell the gang to come to dinner.’ 

“*That’s all very well, but it doesn’t ex- 
plain your removing your hat and handker- 
chief and stamping all over them,’ I remarked. 

““QOh, that’s a supplementary signal,’ he ex- 
plained. j 

“When I go through those motions it 
means that everything has all gone to hell, 
the work is all wrong and that Cinforiano is 
to bring in the gang to get their time checks.’ ” 


UNIFRUITCO 


Baseball 


Tue 1927 baseball season opened in Tela 
Sunday, January 23, with great enthusiasm. 
‘The supporters were on hand to cheer the 
boys on to a successful start, and each side 
had its strong squad of rooters. The game 
was very interesting and resulted in a victory 
for the Giants over the Cardinals. A rally in 
the ninth inning, aided by two fatal errors on 
the part of the Cardinals, netted the trailing 
Giants two runs to clinch the fray for them- 
selves. Score, 4 to 3. 

Cram on the mound for the Cards, and 
Starr for the Giants, pitched air-tight ball in 
a game full of thrills. The hitting of Clark 
and Girdner, and the accurate throwing of 
“Bob” Roberts, who seems to have returned to 
old-time form behind the bat, stood out. Fol- 
lowing is box score and summary: 


Giants ABR: HO: A ce 
Glark> 3rd’ Bi. tieace eo Ae PT 2s.) 2. 
Beéauchot, « chdeancds coh Su Oe Ee 
Stack<2nd. Bagaesen at BA Ae Regan ian eee | 
Starite ips <6 Vee coer Siete le Sao 
Wrrioht; Ccsinmeiee one 7 are igre iat anc tems 0 
Vatessliivc!. cc atest cae Ee 3 YO read awe Be 6 
Watermann, ss......... 480 Ooi: 4 eee 
Paillons r£:.) sad oles ae assoc mebal e O eetliea | 0) aa 
Hatch Ist Bogen scctse 422075 OG iO ae 

‘Totals\... ok Sateesna eo ee OLE eae 

Cardinals AB'R: HH’ OU Ale 
RB; Warren; Soom ee Bae ey ie 2p 
Thome, 2nd Bise.s iss... 5 On Onl eee 
Robetts;.¢: sc. atarmeteiciere § 3) 02031022 eae 
J. Warren; 3rdgBa.,.5 4 ae ee 
Wilstord, Ist Boeeewe..: 4°50". 0529) 20) eg 
Bumbs -tt.....«ceameer cece 4°14) e070 aie 
Girdner; cfnm te 4-0; 3202 0a 
“‘Thompson;, ligase 4.0; 0 eae 
Cram). ips ....: peewee 3. 0. ee ae 

‘Votals: +.:.:<.2 seen 32° 3:6 2/ 54 aes 

Runs: 1 23456 37iseee 


0 0 0 2-4 


Giants...) 460 1 
0 2 0 0 0-0). 0025 


Cardinals. «1 


Summary: Two-base hits, Girdner 2. Sac- 
rifice hits, Beuchot, Cram. Stolen bases, Car- 
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dinals 3; Giants 2. Bases on balls, off Cram 
2, off Starr 3. Struck out, by Cram 8, by 
Starr 7. Time of game, 1:54. Umpires, 
Rowell and Dablowski. Official scorer, 
Woolfolk. 


There were enough new members of the 
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Club present who did not participate in the 
contest to make up a third team, and in an 
early game these players will be given oppor- 
tunity to show what they can do. List follows: 
McMullen, Doak, Forest, Dickie, C, Gist. 
Morris, Hilts, McInnis and Enochs. 


The Tela Railroad Company 
Operates Refrigerator Car 


A refrigerator car now in use in Tela, for 
the purpose of delivering ice, is constructed 
as follows: The walls, roof and floor are 
insulated with 4 in. corkboard laid on asphalt 
and waterproof paper, with double outside 
walls. The floor is zinc-lined and properly 
drained, and in addition there are coils at- 
tached to the ceiling containing brine from the 
Ice Plant placed there prior to leaving. This 
enables the ice to be delivered a distance of 
117.8 kilo., with a rise in temperature of only 
12 degrees F., which is equivalent to a shrink- 
age of one per cent. 

In addition to ice, fresh meats, fruits, dairy 
products, eggs, bakery products and bottled 
waters are carried by this car. The dimen- 
sions of the car are as follows: Outside of car, 
30 ft, 11 in long; 8 ft210sinhicheS ft. 


10% in. wide. 


Inside of refrigerated space, 19 ft. 4 in. 
long; 7 ft. 1 in. high; 6 ft. 6 in. wide. 

Capacity refrigerated space, 200 blocks of 
ice of 150 lbs. each. 

The remainder of car space, unrefrigerated, 
is approximately 9 ft. long; 7 ft. high; 7 ft. 
wide. 

Its side doors measure 4 ft. 6 in. wide. 


Two colored gentlemen who had just re- 
duced the population in a farmer’s hen-roost 
were making a getaway. “Law's, Mose,” 
gasped Sam, “why you s’pose them flies follow 
us so close?” 

“Keep gallopin’, nigger,” said Mose 
“them ain’t flies. Them’s buckshot.” 

—Lightning Line. 


a Ro a ae 
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Almirante 


How I Killed a Mountain Cow 


By. Ryan BB: Pe 


I HAVE two hobbies, fishin’ and raisin’ 
roses under difficulties. 

Since subscribin’ for my full quotation, or 
whatever you call it, of Frurr Company 
stock, it became necessary for me to operate 
on a budget. After preparin’ my investment 
schedule for 1927 which took in Employees 
Stock (which I had not previously tak’n into 
consideration) I discovered that there wuz 
only sufficient money left to provide my larder 
with rice ’n beans, yuca, yam, plantain an’ 
flour. I could catch fish, of course, but while 
I like ’em, I have outgrown the stage when 
I can eat ’em day in ’n day out and I was 
therefore confronted with the question, 
“Where and how am I goin’ to get my meat?” 

Ord’narily, I would have sold a block or 
two of my holdin’s in stock (that’s how them 
guys say it in Wall Street) but fortunately 
for my financial schemes on the one hand, ’n 
unfortunately for my stomack on the other, 
my securities were all gilt. edged—’n after 
pawin’ over them an’ fondlin’ ’em lovin’ly, I 
worked myself into such a condition that the 
thot of partin’ with any one of ’em brought 
on hysterics, or whatever that feelin’ is that 
you get when somebody you like dies. Ord’- 
narily I would not ha’ got the hysterics, or 
whatever you call ’em if I had not previously 
brought on brain fag workin’ on the budget. 
The more I thot, the worse I got ’n finally 
decided to end it all. I went to the closet, 
took out a Mauser rifle (left in my keepin’) 


@. Intimate glimpses 
of famous men 


put a shell in it, put the barrel against my 
noodle, reached for the trigger, when suddenly 
a ray of light flashed thru my weary brain— 
“Why not hunt for wild meat”? 

Not bein’ of the ‘“‘mafana”’ temperament, 
I put on some old duds ’n alpargartas (native 
sandals) and went out with my gun on my 
shoulder. I first went over to Joe Gerchow’s 
’n he gave me a stem of reject bananas ’n 
a pad for my shoulder “to prevent bruisin’ ” 
as he said. I do not know whether he meant 
the stem of bananas or my shoulder, but by 
the time I reached Banana River I know my 
shoulder was bruised in spite of the pad. 

I placed the bananas under a tree as bait 
for a conejo and walked away to kill time 
as it was then only 11 P. M. and some lyin’ 
old-timer (like Chuck Arnold or Bill Fay) 
had told me that nite (or nocturnal as they 
said) animals do not eat until after midnight. 
There was a wonderful moon shinin’. It was 
exactly midnight by my wrist-watch when I 
crept stealthily back to where I had placed 
the bait. When I reached there I failed to 
see the bananas, but did find a large round 
log, about four feet in diameter which was 
not there on my previous visit; this was most 
disconcertin’. I had heard stories of bananas 
arriving in the States in all sorts of condition, 
but a small bunch turnin’ into a log of this 
size Was a new one on me. 

First, I stood there motionless, then thots 
of ghosts, snakes, wildcats and other mysteri- 
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ous monsters passed thru my mind and I| com- 
menced to tremble all over with fear. Beads 
of perspiration stood out on my forehead and 
shook off on the dry leaves on the ground mak- 
in’ the most spooky sounds. 

Finally, I decided ‘‘to take the bull by the 
horns” (as some folks say) ’n gun in hand I 
stepped forward to see what was on the other 
side of the log. I approached it carefully, 
looked it over to see that there were no snakes 
or anythin’ on it, then touched it gingerly with 
my finger to make sure it was not a petrified 
log. My courage came back to me and | 
threw one leg over it nonchalantly, when— 
WOW !!!—the thing commenced to move, 
rose off the ground with a shriek like a loco- 
motive whistle, throwin’ me flat on my back, 
*n—BANG‘!!/—my gun exploded. The mon- 
ster quivered and fell. I picked myself up and 
ran for dear life; I did not stop till I reached 
home, a distance of five miles and it was 
then 12:42 by my wrist-watch—I had made 


very good time. I went to bed but could 
not sleep. 

With break of day and its familiar noises, 
I became very chesty once more ’n went out 
early ’n told the boys that I had shot an enor- 
mous creature the previous nite which came 
runnin’ toward me in the dark, but as it was 
so big I couldn’t get it home. Havin’ some 
reputation as a story teller they didn’t believe 
me at first, but finally agreed to go to Banana 
River and look. Puffed up like a toad, I led 
them to the spot and to their amazement, 
there was a mountain cow lyin’ on its side 
’n my gun beside it. They examined it care- 
fully lookin’ at the vital spots and couldn’t 
find any bullet holes. They looked at me 
rather doubtfully, when Scotty Paterson (a 
canny Highlander, who is built close to th’ 
ground an’ has a ‘Limey’ accent from constant 
association with Cockneys) spied a shot wound 
in the stomach. 

“Aye!” he says, “’ere is a bloomin’ bullet 
‘ole in th’ brute’s belly, ’eaded toward ’is 
brain, but ’ow in ’ell could ’e be shot there if 
’e was running’ at you? I bet Ryan found 
the animal dead and put a bullet in it.” 

“That’s a lie,” said I, in my most dignified 
manner, and rather than be accused of such 
an unsportsmanlike act, I related the true 
story in self defense. 

Home again, after thinkin’ everythin’ over, 
I thot, “Well what’s the use of hoardin’ 
money anyway, especially if it makes you go 
hungry?” I brought out my stock certificates, 
threw ’em in a hat and drew one out without 
lookin’—it was 25 shares of Fruit. I started 
to put it back to draw again ’n a vision of the 
previous nite came before me. I commenced 
trembling again ’n said to myself, ‘Well, 
Ryan, you’re gettin’ too old to be goin’ against 
the hand of fate’ so I made tracks to the 
office like a lamb and gave them my stock to 
sell. 

Feelin’ like a lamb and havin’ killed a cow, 
my mind ran to animals and while I was 
wonderin’ where the bull had been on the 
previous nite (as these mountain cows travel 
in pairs) a boy came runnin’ up with a tele- 
gram that my stock sold at 12414—that was 
a bull market, which explained why bull had 
been in my brain. The other day stock went 
back to 115% ’n I bought my stock back 
again; I now have all the stock I had before 
and $225.00 in cash which will buy my year’s 
supply of beef ’n I can keep within my budget. 

For hobbies I’m still fishin’ ’n raisin’ roses 
under difficulties. 


*By Proxy. 


Captain 
| | Edward Baxter 


| Master S.S. TURRIALBA 


By 


“Steve Knows ° 


Have you ever stopped to notice in your travels ’round this world 
| I |] Some people are peculiar and bizarre; 
II {Ih And if your sense of humor has been stunted or cut down, 
| At times in serious jams you'll find you are? 
But in distress or trouble if you find a cheerful soul— 
I || One who is all genuine and true— 
| Your worries seem to slip away—a brightness o'er you steals 
And life again resumes its rosy hue. 


Seasickness is a malady than which there is none worse, 

And when it grips you in its ghoulish hold 

You don’t care if the ship goes down or if the world blows up— 
*Twould be relief to stretch out stiff and cold. 

But ah, how comforting it is if some congenial soul 

||| Will only saunter up with cheerful tones 

| || And tell one of experiences in many different climes— 

It revivifies the marrow in one’s bones. 


My old friend Jerry Baxter from God’s own Emerald Isle, 
Is such a soul—as cheerful as can be; 

He’s a cure for all the illnesses and woes that one takes on 
When making trips out on the shaky sea. 

Now Jerry has been going to sea for many salty years 

| And his ship to dock has always come safe home; 

ty | His smile is known the seven seas; his wit in every clime; 
And he’s welcomed in all ports where sailors roam. 


Oh, the good ship Turrialba is as stately as can be, a 
And her Skipper Jerry Baxter is all man; 

He’s a product of old Antrim from near Carrickfergus Bay 

And the famous Portadown upon the Bann. 

If you sail on Jerry’s ship, you'll leave all your cares behind— 

You won’t have time to think of dismal things; 

The Captain’s wit and humor and his stories of the seas 

Will make the hours fly by on swiftest wings. 


| Oh, Captain Edward Baxter, may the God of Seas and Ships 
| Hold you always in the folds of safe embrace; 

| May the stars be always true for you; the storm winds ever kind: 
i And naught e’er drive the sunshine from your face. 
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Cristobal 


Dr. W. E. DEEKS, General Manager of 
the Medical Department, is at the present 
time frequently coming to and sailing out of 
Cristobal, inspecting the various units of the 
Medical Department in our Tropical Di- 
visions. 

Dr. Deeks is an old-timer on the Isthmus 
and is very well known and liked by the 
medical fraternity; not to mention the old- 
timers of the construction days of the Pan- 
ama Canal. We are exceedingly glad to have 
Dr. Deeks with us and sincerely hope that he 
will continue for some time to visit our Di- 
vision. 

Mr. Thomas Bradshaw, General Manager 
of the Santa Marta Railroad of the Colombia 
Division, with Mrs. Bradshaw, has been 
spending some time on the Isthmus. They had 
been undergoing treatment at the Herrick 
Clinic in Panama City, and being convales- 
cent, they returned to Santa Marta on the 
S. 8. Tivives January 6. 

Intransit passengers through this Division 
were the Agnews, Harold and Anna, on the 
S. 8. Tivives sailing north December 30. Mr. 
Agnew is the direct representative of the 
Unitep Fruit Company at Puerto Colom- 
bia. 

His Excellency Ricardo Alfaro, Minister 
from the Republic of Panama to the United 
States, accompanied by his family, arrived at 
Cristobal on the S. S. Parismina January 9. 

Mrs. Amelia Lefevre, mother of Ernest Le- 
fevre, the writer of popular stories in The 
Saturday Evening Post and other magazines, 
arrived on the Parismina January 9, accom- 
panied by her daughter Mrs. Elena McFar- 
land, wife of the Assistant to the Manager of 
the Panama Division. 

Diego Pardo, representative from Bocas del 
Toro to the National Assembly of Panama, 
arrived on the S. S. Calamares, January 9, 
from a vacation spent in Costa Rica. 


Ben Ames, Jr., popular yachtsman of our 
Freight Department, is at the present time an 
inmate of the Samaritan Hospital, undergoing 
treatment. We are looking forward to seeing 
Ben’s pleasant smile brightening the Freight 
Department at an early moment. 

The Cristobal Division has lately been fa- 
vored with a visit from Mr. W. K. Jackson, 
Director, Secretary and General Attorney of 
the Unirep Frurr Company. Mr. Jackson 
was accompanied by Mr. Sam Baggett of the 
Legal Department. 


A large contingent of cocoa and banana men 
arrived from the Panama Division on the S. S. 
San Gil, January 20. After taking in the 
ceremonials at Balboa, they returned to Al- 
mirante on the Cartago, January 23. Mem- 
bers of the party were Messrs. Arnold P. 
Gadd, William H. Ponton, Charles Lowing, 
Ernest Deems, Georgie McFee, E. K. Duke, 
E. C. (Jack) Adams. 

Mrs. E. C. Adams of Almirante was the 
guest of Mrs. P. W. Hamilton for several 
days during the week ending January 22. 
Mrs. Adams returned to Almirante on the 
Parismina a few days later. 

Dr. Horace Arnold, a very prominent phy- 
sician of Back Bay, Boston, was a cruise pas- 
senger on the S. S. Ulua, January 20. Dr. 
Arnold took in the Canal trip and looked over 
all the interesting points in the Republic of 
Panama. He expressed himself as thoroughly 
delighted with his sojourn on the Isthmus. 

“Woodie” Wilson, of the Banana Depart- 
ment, reports that Phil Hamilton is preaching 
the gospel of economy for the year 1927. This 
gospel is far-reaching, taking effect in the 
homes, hearts and offices cf the members of 
the Banana Department. Woodie relates 
that the mania for economy has taken such 
hold on Philip, that when he was leaving 
home the other day on a trip to Port Obaldia, 
he told his wife to be sure to take off her 
glasses when there was nothing to look at. 

Due to stress of work in making up the 
final statements in the Accounting Department 
for the year ending December 31, 1926, 
there were various family disturbances. It 
was necessary for many of the people in the 
Accounting Department to work continuously 
day and night for several days, necessitating 
husbands getting newly acquainted with wives, 
and sweethearts renewing acquaintanceship. 

Speaking of the Accounting Department, 
business has increased to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to enlarge the space al- 
lotted to this Department. A large file room 
back of the Auditor’s present office has been 
taken over as the Auditor’s private sanctum. 
The file room has been removed to the garage 
underneath the Banana Department office, 
which has been refitted to accommodate the 
office files. When this work is completed there 
will be sufficient room pro tem., to take care 
of the increased staff in the Accounting De- 
partment. 

Mr. Camillo Feiullett, Assistant Chief 
Clerk of the Accounting Department, was 
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transferred to Armilla, San Blas, as Secretary 
to District Superintendent Fichett. 

Mr. Benjamin Pollock, Vice-President of 
the Boston-Maine Railroad, and his wite, 
were cruise passengers on the U/ua, arriving 
January 20. They expressed themselves as 
delighted with the very pleasant trip they took 
through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Charles Bacon and his brother Mr. 
Barry Bacon, President and Vice-President 
respectively, of the Chandler Company, also 
were passengers on the Ulua. Messrs. Bacon 
have been regular patrons on Unrrep Faure 
Company ships for many years, and thor 
oughly enjoyed their stay on the Isthmus 

Mr. and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt were 
Colombian Cruise passengers on the 5, 5, 
Sixaola, which arrived at Cristobal January 
13. They returned from Colombia January 
20, and after a delightful visit to the historic 
spots made famous by the pirates of the Carib- 
bean, they sailed for New York the same day, 

Mr. and Mrs, Paul Fitzsimmons arrived 
from their plantations in Ecuador and sailed 
for the States after a short visit on the Leth 
mus. Mr. Fitzsimmons sailed for New Or 
leans on the Parismina, January 12, and Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons went to New York on the 5. 5. 
Tivives, January 15. Mr. and Mrs, Fitz 
simmons are regular passengers on our Com 
pany’s ships, making frequent trips to the 
States and back to their large interests in 
Ecuador. 

Captain Arthur Stopford, Naval Attache of 
the British Embassy, Washington, D. C., ar 
rived at Cristobal on the S. S. Carrille Janu 
ary 19. During his visit on the Isthmus, 
Captain Stopford will assist in the entertain 
ing of their Royal Highnesses, the Duke and 
Duchess of York. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Kraft and their son 
Kenneth were members of the Colombian 
Cruise on the Carrillo which arrived at Cris 
tobal January 19. Mr. Kraft is a well-known 
manufacturer of Chicago. 

Among the prominent people arriving on 
the Heredia January 16, was Colonel Meri 
weather L. Walker, Governor of the Panama 
Canal, who was returning from a conference 
with President Coolidge in Washington, D. C 

Mr. Herbert H. Lewis, Cruise Conductor 
of the Passenger Department, Cristobal Diwi 
sion, entered the Samaritan Hospital January 
19, to undergo an operation for appendicitis 
Last reports from the Hospital were to the 
effect that he was progressing very favorably 

Prominent passengers arriving at Cristobal 
are Mr. and Mrs. George Palmer, who 


Unxirpraurrco 


have come to the Isthmus to spend an extend- 
ed vacation Mr. Palmer is a brother of 
Brigadier-General John McA. Palmer, who 
for some time was stationed on the Isthmus 
as Commanding General of the 19th Infantry 
Brigade, 

Captain Martin Feldhusen of the New 
York Pilots Association, who recently joined 
the ranks of the Benedicts, was a passenger 
to Cristobal on the S. S. T'olea arriving Jan- 
uary 27. Captain and Mrs, Feldhusen were 
entertained on the Isthmus by Captain John 
Wreishofer of the Panama Canal Pilots Asso- 
cation, 

Mir. Clifton Dwinnell, financier, who ts 
President of the First National Bank of 
Boston, took the Caribbean Cruise and ar- 
rived at Cristobal on the S. S, Toloa January 
27. After taking in the sights in the Republic 
of Panama and going over the big ditch on 
the Canal Zone, Mr. Dwinnell reported hav- 
ing spent a pleasant time on the Isthmus. He 
continued the cruise to Port Limon on the 
same steamer January 28. 

Judge Charles Parker, prominent jurist of 
New Jersey, who has lately been associated 
with same of the wery famous trials con- 
ducted in that State, arrived at Cristobal on 
the S. S. Teles January 27, for an indefinite 
vacation on the lethmus. 

Mir. R. A. Patch, Resident Manager of the 
Faurr Deraten Company at Denver, 
Colo., accompanied by Mra. Patch and their 
von and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Patch, and their son-in-law and daughter, 
Mir. and Mr. L. Baboock, arrived on the 
S. S. dheagerce from New Orleans January 
26, on a cruise of the Caribbean. After taking 
in all the intereeting features of the Panama 
Canal and the Republic of Panama, the party 
continued their wovage on the same steamer 
to Port Limon, Costa Rica. 

Mise Carmen Kidd, formerly of Puerto 
Castilla, lately a member of the ataff at 321 
St. Charles Street, New Orleans Division, and 
recently transferred to Santa Marta, arrived 
at Cristobal on the S. S. 4Abangaree January 
26, and after enjoying the hospitality of the 
Istheus, sailed for Santa Marta on the S. S_ 
Santa Marta January 27. 

Mr. Lawson Lockhart of the Agricultural 
Department of the Costa Rica Division passed 
through Cristabal bound north on the Ss. Ss. 
Cartage January 26. 

Mr. Lars Krogius, President of the Finnish 
Navigation Company and the most prominent 
steamship magnate of Finland, accompanied br 
Mire. Krogivs, wae a passenger on the S. S. 
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Parismina sailing February 2. During their 
stay on the Isthmus Mr, and Mrs, Krogius 
were entertained by Captain and Mrs, C. B. 
Fenton of the New Zealand Steamship Co. 
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Another distinguished passenger on the S. S. 
Parismina sailing from Cristobal February 2 
was Mr. Alexander Legge, President of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company of Chicago. 


One reason why few recognize opportunity is because it is disguised as a hard job. 


Limon 


Tu E rain has been raining all ‘round Limon 
these last few months and this jumble of 
tidbits may turn out to be a wet issue, as 
the politicians say. Heavy floods washed away 
thirty acres of our fine cacao cultivation and 


some twenty odd acres of bananas. Living 
up to its reputation the Atlanta Bridge took 
another jaunt down the river but was quickly 
restored to place. One week's total rainfall 
was 15.09 inches which is a fact not to be 
passed over with a snap of the fingers even 
in this land of sudden precipitations. Take, 
for instance, our railroad conductor, Mr. C. 
Penman, who on alighting on what was sup- 
posed to be dry ground at Estrada found to 
his astonishment that he had fallen into a 
new river which completely enveloped him; 
in other words, he went in over his head. His 
hat of course acted in the regulation manner, 
as hats the world over will do, and drifted 
downstream trying to find a new owner who 
did not pretend to be a channel swimmer. 
The oil-burning locomotives had their quickly 
made fires as quickly extinguished when run- 
ning through the flooded areas. Despite the 
terrific currents sweeping under our rail- 
road bridges, however, none of them gave way 
and rail communication to the interior was 
kept open with but few delays considering 
conditions. The enormous waves pounding 
and spewing over our sea wall changed the 
gait of our sedate New Englanders to a hop, 
skip and jump that resembled a schoolboy 
coming home. The steamers rolled and tossed 
off shore for hours on end trying to make a 


safe landing and the skippers during the try- 
ing period of docking their vessels wore the 
look of wild creatures harried by huntsmen 
during the heat of the day. Old-timers 
claimed they had never seen such high seas but 
we have heard that before! 

Among those who jumped off the heaving 
gangplank back from vacation were ‘“Dad” 
Wolcott and R. MclIness. Dad still carried 
his cane which resembles an Alpenstock, but 
in place of his “tam” he wore a gleaming 
white sun helmet, a headgear rarely seen in 
this country. Dad is one of: our oldest agri- 
cultural men having worked under Mr. G. P. 
Chittenden when our Vice-President was 
Chief Clerk at Zent. What Dad doesn’t 
know about banana cultivation could be writ- 
ten, as is occasionally remarked in select naval 
circles, on a calling card with a gun swab. 
Mr. Mclness returned from Scotland minus 
the big book on Costa Rica with which he 
sailed away; he claims it is now being used in 
one of the best schools in Scotland for the 
edification of the uprising little Wullies. 

With all this wet weather and Limon look- 
ing in the evenings like Mr. Goldsmith’s De- 
serted Village, one would suppose the folks 
here would be very gloomy but something 
arrived for them just in the nick of time to 
make them forget the weather—the much her- 
alded Brunswick Panatrope. Everyone was 
all keved up to hear it and some acted like 
excited puppies; those still possessing the New 
England ideas of propriety hid their eagerness 
under what they fondly supposed was a per- 
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fect mask of indifference. The machine has 
proven most successful for dance purposes and 
its astounding acoustic properties have made 
it possible to run a wire from the Community 
House to the tennis courts where with two 
amplifiers music of sufficient volume and tone 
can be furnished to satisfy the most fastidious. 
The first few days it was running everyone 
was rather afraid of damaging it by pressing 
the wrong switch but the manufacturers have 
made it nearly fool proof. 

The Unirrurtco Club gave a very suc- 
cessful dance with the aid of the Panatrope 
which was still going strong when the cook 
put in a sleepy appearance to start the morn- 
ing fire. Because of Saturday fruit cutting 
many of the farm folks could not attend but 
we were glad to see Mrs. L. Prager and 
hubby there. Mrs. Prager gave a fine 
Charleston exhibition. The chair dance put 
Mr. Sullivan to the trouble of sending sev- 
eral to the hospital for repairs—we refer to 
the chairs. 

Dad Wolcott had the good fortune to have 
several of the ladies perch on his lap when 
the music stopped suddenly while they were 
looking for chairs. Jim Nolan forgetting that 
a broom dance was in progress because of his 
interest in his young lady partner received 
a wallop from the broom that caused his 
breath to temporarily leave his body; sounds 
like a rough party but it really wasn’t and 
was all in fun. 

The Pastores arrived on Saturday, January 
15, with sixty cruise passengers. This com- 
menced the 1927 tourist season of the New 
York to Limon boats, while the Elders & 
Fyffes ship came in several days earlier with 
thirty-six cruise passengers. 

The judge who presided at the famous 
Hall-Mills case was seen on our tourist train 
recently. He knows where to go for real re- 
laxation. 

Our puddle-jumping days will soon be over 
judging by the way the work of paving Li- 
mon’s streets is progressing. 

Mr. Keough’s happy idea of granting an 
additional half hour for lunch to Accounting 
Department employees is much appreciated 
and the work is being turned out better than 
ever. 

The stork still continues to fly over us. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Martandon are the 
proud parents of a bouncing baby girl. 

Heaven protect the poor working boy! A 
beautiful sefiorita once told one of our single 
blades that he had the loveliest eyelashes and 
the poor chap hasn’t been able to look natural 
since. 


UNIFR UIE? 


Since Mr. Tracy, now of the Manager’s 
Office, became a Benedict, we haven’t heard 
him arguing with anyone. Maybe his argu- 
mentative powers are exhausted at home. 

Our buses from now on will be known 
as charabancs, which is a more refined appel- 
lation. 

We have in our midst a cartoonist of great 
skill, Mr. F. Fulmer of the Engineering De- 
partment. We hope to put a batch of his 
drawings in our book in the near future. 


The old Juggernaut of a motor truck be- 
longing to the Merchandise Department which 
has been sputtering around Limon since 1914, 
died in the middle of the street the morning 
it heard the whistle of the steamer carrying 
its relief—a new Mack truck. It was gently 
towed away to the bone yard with sighs of 
relief from everyone, especially George Mar- 
tandon. 

The “Nightmare Kid” of the Community 
House had a “moving house” dream the other 
night and it took him twenty minutes to get 
out of his room the next morning, as he had 
to remove the bureau, chairs and bed he had 
piled up in front of his door during the noc- 
turnal adventure. 

They say Mr. J. Wright, Sr. only lost 
twice during the past month rolling poker 
dice. 

Dad Overbeck, in charge of our Company 
laundry, has caused the red ink to be rarely 
seen on the books of his Department, due to 
his long experience in this game. 

Miss S. Turley, our new nurse, says she 
likes Limon and thinks Hospital Point an 
ideal spot. 

The size of the American beauty roses 
grown around Cartago make all visitors gasp 
for breath. If our florists in the States could 
find some way of shipping these in perfect 
condition to the States as we do bananas they 
would soon be running ships of their own. 

The new automobile road from Limon to 
Moin will be a reality in a shorter time than 
anticipated, due to using the old railroad right 
of way leading to Moin. 

The San Jose orchestra of sixty-some odd 
pieces which recently sailed from Limon, will 
tour all the Central American countries and 
Mexico. 

We have a new train dispatcher, Mr. H. 
O’Neill from Boston, who will be heard over 
the wire by our travelers of the steel trail. 

Also another recruit for the Agricultural 
Department, Mr. Robertson from Rhode Is- 
land, who is learning all about cacao cultiva- 
tion at Zent. 


Banes 


Snaps From the Banes Division 
Nove 


Dr. Ariza and Miss Cotter 


Dr. Ariza came to us in 1902 and during 
the past twenty-five years he has successfully 
held the post of Superintendent of our Medical 
Department in Banes. He did his bit of pio- 
neering in the old days when his visits were 
made in all sorts of weather—on horseback, 
in handcars, cane and banana trains and many 
times on foot. Dr. Ariza has the confidence 
of the entire Division both as a good surgeon 
and general medical man. 

Miss Cotter joined our Company in Tela, 
Honduras, in 1914. She is a graduate of 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, New York 
City. Before joining us she worked with the 
American government at the Ancon Hospital, 
Canal Zone, from 1909 to 1914. She was 
transferred from Tela to Banes in 1916 and 
has since then, by means of her professional 
efficiency, genial personality and sunny smile, 
endeared herself not only to every employee 
of the Division but to the entire community 
of the district in which we are located as 
well. 

Dr. Ariza and Miss Cotter make a combina- 
tion hard to beat as many of our married 
folks will tell you gladly. 


Mea. CLARK and family left us on Janu- 
ary 27 for Nicaragua via Havana and New 
Orleans. A very enjoyable little dance was 
tendered to them on the 25th. The Banes Di- 
vision wishes them “bon voyage” and success 
in their new home. 

Mr. Krauth, Traveling Auditor, accom- 
panied by Mr. Posey and Mr. Reagan, came 
over from the Preston Division to take over 
Mr. Clark’s work. 

Mr. Wood, of the Machine Shop, who had 
recently been transferred to us from Panama, 
was transferred to the Preston Division. 

Another transfer was carried out in the 
person of Mr. Hickey of the Accounting De- 
partment, who also went to Preston. 

The Annual Meeting of the Banes Ath- 
letic Club was held on January 21, and of- 
ficers for the coming year were elected. 


The yacht “Alice” in Banes Bay 


We were glad to be able to play host to 
the good ship Alice and her doughty Cap- 
tain, owner and crew. ‘Those who were en- 
tertained were Mr. Henry Howard, his 
daughter and son, and Mr. Sanford Cluett of 
Troy, New York. 


The Boston Herald quotes the following 
advertisement from the Woodlawn Courier: 
For Sale—A folding bed by a lady that dou- 
bles up and looks like a piano. This reminds 
us of the advertisement said to have appeared 
in a Boston paper some time ago: For Sale— 
A piano by an old lady with antique legs. 


Superintendent: “It is our custom to let a 
prisoner work at the same trade in here as 
he did outside. Now, what is your trade— 
shoemaker, blacksmith or—?” 

Prisoner: “Please, sir, I was a traveling 
salesman.” 

—Lightning Line. 
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Preston 


The Chase of Anna Follies 
Gus told the Jefe, and the Jefe rang the riot-call, 
“Send quick for Corrigan, for Barber and for Komp; 


Gus, in his wanderings, along the big retaining-wall, 
Has seen a wild Anopheles, a-hiding in the swamp! 


Squirt-guns and fuel oil, Paris green and arsenic— 

Load them in the garbage truck and rush them to the front. 
Send for the Doctor, Don Jaime de la Guardia, 

Tell him bring the shotgun, for we’re going on a hunt.” 


(Doc is a hunter-man, a mighty, mighty “cazador,” 
Many Streptococcus’ scalps he’s lifted in his day; 
Oft he has trailed the ferocious kileelulu bird— 
Tracked him to his jungle lair and killed him while at bay.) 


“Get Mattson’s double-gun and Comrie’s wild utia-hounds 
To help us on the landward side; then for men afloat 

| Send to the Trafico, to telephone to Colonel Blunt 

| To send a landing party in his tin torpedo-boat.” 


Down by the sea-wall, Anopheles awaited them 
| Sharpening his snickersnee, with blood in his eyes; 
|} | | Says he, “They will croak me, but I will die contented if > 
I can shoot malaria to half a dozen guys.” 


| Thus they surrounded him, the wily, wild Anopheles; 
| Blinded him with Paris green, like deadly poison gas. 
| Corrigan attacked him, alone in single combat— 
| Drove his deadly dipper home; and laid him on the grass. 


When he had examined him, he looked a bit disgusted ; 
Turned on Gus a chilly look would cause a man to freeze; 
Told him: “As an insect-hound you’d make a lovely brakeman, 
For that was Mr. Culex, not Old Man Anopheles.” 
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Delenda Est Malaria’ 


By Dr. P. Malaret, Jr., Preston, Cuba 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you, Malaria Parasite, get on your fighting armor, for the 
men who do are vexed with your kind; you destroy the health of their men and you 
cause great havoc, and their work is not done as it should be done.” 


OME such thoughts came to us when we 
first heard that the Directors of the Com- 
pany had decided to send a Commission to 
Haiti, whence comes our labor supply, to de- 
termine the incidence of disease among them. 

Powerful enough in itself, to be sure, to 
handle the investigation, the Company with 
the wisdom of such great organizations, ob- 
tained the cooperation of the United States 
government to act with this Commission, and 
a mixed delegation composed of some members 
from the Medical Department of the United 
States Navy, two representatives from the 
United States Public Health Service and two 
from the Medical Staff of the Unrrep Fruir 
CoMPANY, were sent to Haiti to study the 
physical condition of the thousands of Haitians 
who were to be brought over to Preston for 
the cutting of our cane. In this study a care- 
ful consideration of Malaria was the deter- 
mining objective. 

Their work in Haiti over, Dr. Barber of 
the United States Public Health Service, who 
is one of the world’s foremost authorities on 
Malaria, and his able assistant, Mr. Komp, 
were invited to come to Preston and Banes in 
order that they might make a survey of our 
Divisions and from their wealth of experience 
advise us as to the best means of rendering 
powerless that great destroyer, the Malaria 
Parasite. 

Arrived in Preston, Dr. Barber and Mr. 
Komp, accompanied by Mr, Corrigan, our 
Chief Sanitary Inspector, and often by some 
of the heads of the Departments interested— 
Agricultural, Railroad and Engineering — 
covered the greater part of the cultivated area 
of our Division. They went from one place 
to another, wading through swamps and tray- 
eling up streams; and everywhere they dipped, 
looking always for the breeding places of that 


* Cato, the Elder, is said to have concluded every speech 
of his in the Roman Senate with “delenda est Carthago”— 
meaning Carthage must be blotted out. Hence, figura- 
tively, an expression of determined Purpose to destroy 
some recognized evil. 
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most obnoxious of insects, the Anopheles Al- 
bimanus, our particular species of the so-called 
Malaria Mosquito, which carries the Malaria 
Parasite from one infected person to another. 
And Dr. Barber, always the investigator, al- 
ways the searcher, looked and experimented 
and noted and studied. 

Especially brilliant were his experiments 
with Paris green which, mixed with one hun- 
dred to two hundred parts of road dust, is 
still a powerful antilarvicide against the larvae 
of Anopheles. Arrived at a given place, into 
the water go the investigators; one dip, two, 
many more, each time counting with meticu- 
lous care the number of larvae present. And 
they are present! An average is struck and 
then for the proof! A few handfuls of the 
Paris green mixture are thrown into the air 
after noting carefully the direction of the 
wind, and, using the wind as assistant, the 
dust settles on the surface of the water. That 
is all. We go on to other places, always 
looking for the larvae. Three hours later, 
back we go to the experiment grounds again 
and, presto! The larvae are gone! One we 
might find, or two or three where hundreds 
were before. Magic? No, pure science. 

The larvae of Anopheles are what are called 
top-feeders. That is, they feed on the surface 
of the water. The particles of Paris green 
that float on the surface of the water are 
quickly gobbled up by the larvae, poisoning 
and killing them. The stomachs of these dead 
larvae showed when opened the particles of 
the poison. 

But, the question arises, will not the Paris 
green do harm to cattle and other beasts who 
drink? To this question we answer emphati- 
cally, no! The amount of Paris green so 
scattered on the surface of the water is so 
small that any other living organisms may 
drink as much of the water so treated as they 
wish without any danger whatsoever. 

Dr. Barber has shown us that Paris green 
is effective against Anopheles larvae but it 
does not seem to have any effect on other mos- 
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quitoes, which though harmless are certainly 
most imprudent, to say the least. 

After spending most of his time with us, 
Dr. Barber, with Mr. Komp and Mr. Corri- 
gan, went to Banes for a few days to carry 
on the same investigations. “They then re- 
turned to us and to eternal dipping until, their 
studies completed, Dr. Barber and Mr. Komp 
returned to their permanent station at the 
Government Malaria (Research Laboratory in 
Mississippi. 

These activities of the Company of which 
the first rumblings were heard last year when 
Dr. Clark, our Chief Pathologist, and. Mr. 
Corrigan visited us, augur well for a front 
line attack in the near future on Malaria, the 
only remaining pest of the Tropics. 


T aus does the Company show that Pro- 
gress is its standard bearer. Pioneer in many 
fields, it seems bent on being a leader also in 
this fruitful field of human endeavor, the fight 
against disease in the Tropics. Wise in its 
strength it has now turned its eyes towards 
the rays that shine forth from the Beacon of 
Science, in quest of the path to follow. And 
the scientific laboratory, though slow at times 
with its answer, never fails, in the long run, 
to return a hundredfold what it has received. 

With our well-organized Medical Depart- 
ment we have now reached the point where we 
can lean heavily towards the sanitary end of 
the game and spend in prevention much of 
what is now spent in cure. From the point 
of view of dollars and cents, which is really 
how these questions must be studied, the prob- 
lem has but one answer, no matter from how 
many angles it is viewed. Our heaviest toll 
in disease comes from Malaria. Each case of 
Malaria costs so much to treat and costs much 
more in what the individual fails to produce 
while sick. Part of this expense carefully ap- 
plied to anti-Malaria measures will insure 
better workmen because of prevented illness. 
Of course in the beginning, both expenses, pre- 
ventive and curative must be sustained, but, 
as time passes, the curative will recede in the 
distance. We must remember that each Ma- 
laria infected family enters a vicious circle 
which may be drawn thus: Malaria, inability 
to work, lack of food, less strength—more Ma- 
laria—greater inability to work, greater lack 
of food, greater ignorance—more Malaria. Is 
it not well then to break this vicious circle? 

Let us quote Cato, the Censor, and chang- 
ing his meaning to a more worthy cause say— 
“Delenda est Malaria’. 
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Havana 
Hoo’s Hoo in Havana 


DUVINAGE is our Manager’s name— 
‘To our loyalty he has first claim; 
Whether peon or clerk 

If we’re doing our work 

We know he appreciates same. 

Our Boss’ Assistant is ‘7 AK— 

New ideas he seldom does lack; 

It is claimed by the bunch 

That he has pep and punch, 

And in Fruit stock he puts all his jack. 
Sure CASSERES knows how to smile 
When a client comes in that’s worth while ; 
He treats him just right 

And before closing that night 

His name’s in our Consignees’ File. 

ROY AUSTIN goes down to meet ships 
When folks from up north come on trips, 
And the moment they land 

He extends the glad hand; 

For best places to see take his tips. 
PAUL MILLER looks after our pier 

In a manner that makes us all cheer, 

For when shipments begin 

His men all “fall in” 

And start stacking them tier after tier. 
When it comes to accounting and such, 
JOHN KELLY has just the right touch ; 
While some get out of sorts 

At the thought of reports 

They don’t seem to bother him much. 
O’GALLAGHER buys our supplies 

In a way that will open your eyes; 

He knows where they sell 

First-class goods, and as well 

For economy he takes first prize. 

And last, but not least, is our BILL,. 
Who the Chief Clerk’s position does fill ; 
When it comes to hard work 

He is ne’er known to shirk, 

And his smile gives fair tourists a thrill. 


And the rest of our staff, though not named, 
Listing talents for which each is famed, 

Work in harmony, so 

Though we don’t mean to “blow” 

For our pride we don’t think we'll be blamed. 


—Betsy Ross 


When work is inspired with a zeal to accom- 
plish progress and contribute to the general good, 
it is Service. 


Boston 


Gur Golf 2Pio aA on Tairnicw 


WW HAT’S that? Interview me! Guid 
save us! I’m no Harry Lauder or the 
Queen o’ Roomania—I’m juist plain Sandy 
MacIntosh. Where did I learn tae play 
gowff? Well, where does a duck learn tae 
sweem? I was born in Auchterarder and 
brocht up frae the time I was a wee bit bairn, 
by my granmither in Carnoustie. Noo, if ye 
live in Carnoustie ye simply have to play 
gowff. Sae I started soon as I could carry a 
wee bit o’ a club an’ here I am. 

What are my impressions 0’ Ameriky ? 
Dinna ye think that’s a gey big question tae 
answer withoot serious consideration? This 
muckle I will say, my impressions as yet are 
awfu’ mixed. When I landed off the Camer- 
onia last July, I thocht Ameriky was maist 
uncomfortably hot. Little did I ken that 
woolen underwear was oot o’ season, but 
since the weather cooled aff a bit I’m feelin’ 
fine and hae the satisfaction o’ kennin’ I main- 
tained ma patience and perseverance. ‘Then 
I was sair bothered wi’ folk thinkin’ that juist 
because I had landed, I shud hae mair Scotch 
than an accent. But I was weel warned aboot 
that on the boat comin’ over. Noo, I hae one 
thing tae complain aboot—I shouldna say 
complain—I’ll juist say remark aboot. It’s 
the way everybody wants tae tell me Scotch 
jokes an’ every story is aboot hoo thrifty the 
Scotch are. ‘They’re thrifty; I'll admit it— 
indeed I’m prood o’ it, but it does get kind o’ 
boresome tae hear everybody harp, harp, 
harpin’ on the same string. Hooever, that’s 
nither here nor there. 

One thing which impressed me profoundly 
is the wonderfu’ theatres ye hae. D’ye ken 
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I went into a cinematograph show the ither 
day. It must ha’ been aboot twa o'clock. I 
only paid twenty-five cents and I didna have 
to coom oot until eleven that nicht. That’s 
what I call giving the public their money’s 
worth. Hoo dae I like the people I meet 
on the gowff course? Weel, they’re like my 
impressions—somewhat mixed. Of coorse it’s 
hard tae judge. For instance, last Sabbath 
there was a great big fat chap went oot wi’ 
me. He was sae prominent he had tae clubs 
wi’ extra lang shafts so he could see the ball. 
Weel, he fizzled and he foozled an’ lifted 
mair divots than the grave-digger in Hamlet 
an’ ilka time he let oot such a string 0’ curses 
that wad mak’ Auld Nick seem tongue-tied. 
I stood a’ I could. “Maister,” says I, “it’s 
bad enough playing gowff on the Sabbath but 
listenin’ tae you is worse than puttin’ sand 
in ma parritch.” After that he sort o’ sub- 
sided but at the next tee he dropped his pipe. 
“Pick it up for me, Sandy,” says he. Noo, I 
was somewhat disgruntled so I snaps, “Canna 
ye pick it up yersel’?” “No,” he snaps back, 
“I bought my suspenders in Scotland and 
there’s no give to them.” I didna want tae 
create a scene sae I got the caddy tae act as 
his retriever. Hooever, as I said, it’s hard 
tae judge folk, for when we got tae the nine- 
teenth hole—weel, that’s juist between him an’ 
me—but the next time he tak’s me oot I'll 
be juist aboot as deaf as Ailsa Craig. 

Hoo dae I like American cooking? Weel, 
some o’ it I like an’ some I dinna. Whiles I 
hae a cravin’ for something substantial like 
a guid plate o’ brose or a bit haggis. Man, 
wouldna a tupenny pie an’ a pint o’ porter 
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taste guid? A gentleman took me tae lunch 
the ither day. Say, it was a lunch for a canary 
but no’ for a gowfer. We had sandwiches sae 
thin I couldna tell them frae the paper they 
were wrapped in and then tae add insult tae 
injury they gied me a thing ca’d a ‘clair. It 
was an awfu’ swindle. Somebody must hae 
blawn it up wi’ a bicycle pump. It looked 
big an’ guid but it was just fu’ o’ disappoint- 
ment. However, I mauna be o’er critical for 
after a’ it didna cost me anything. 

What’s that? What dae I think o’ pro- 
hibition? Weel, that’s a difficult question tae 
answer but ye’ll hae tae excuse me. “There’s 
a pairty waitin’ for me at the first tee. Maybe 
I'll hae mair time tae spare when ye coom 
roond again. Oh, ye needna thank me, it’s a 
pleasure—guidbye——Eh? Thank ye kindly, 
sir, thank ye kindly. 

—Jock. 


Radio 


Miami, Fla., Feb. 5, 1927. 

January 23 was a gala day for little 
Gloria A. Bourne and the other kiddies of the 
Miami Radio Station, it being Gloria’s fourth 
birthday. Gloria had a real old-fashioned 
birthday party to which the other children 
were invited and they all had a wonderful 
time. The “gentle” activities of the day 
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varied between devouring “man-sized’”? POT- 
tions of ice cream, banging on tin pans, play- 
ing tomboy games and raising the usual 
amount of “sand” these kids generally do 
when they get together. We are pleased to 
report however, that there were no casualties. 

Seated at the table are, (left) Gloria A. 
Bourne, Frances Rogers, Betty-Jean Mac- 
Gregor and Doris MacGregor. “Junior 
Bourne was a good sport and served the kid- 
dies at the table though reports indicate that 
he did not lose out on the refreshments. 


Mr. C. H. Ellis, Vice-President, with his 
sunny smile, was a welcome visitor to the 
Radio Department on February 7. 

Mr. K. H. See, Division Superintendent, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, visited the States 
during December and January to see his chil- 
dren. Undoubtedly the youngsters were ove:- 
joved to have their daddy with them for a 
while. Mr. See spent a few days in the Gen- 
eral Office during January. 

Miss Jennie Sisto, who has been in the 
Costa Rica Division for the past year, is back 
in the Radio Department. Her many friends 
in the General Office extend a hearty wel- 


come, 


Changes at the General Office have brought 
the Engineering Department to rather exclu- 
sive quarters on the eleventh floor. We trust 
that those located there will not acquire that 
uppish feeling. 

Thirty-one of the General Office family 
have received letters from the City Editor of 
the Boston Post, thanking them for their time 
given on the evening of December 21, when 
they helped make the Post Santa Claus a suc- 
cess. We feel sure that by doing this their 
own holidays were decidedly happier. 

The shorthand “Speed Class” started 
Thursday, January 13, from 5:15 to 6:15. 
‘Twenty of our girls have shown a desire to 
attend these weekly meetings which we hope 
will give those whose work does not require 
much shorthand, an opportunity to retain and 
perhaps increase their speed. Twelve were 
present at the first session and the enthusiasm 
displayed predicts a successful and permanent 
stay for the class. 


The right angle for approaching difficulties 


is the “TRY ANGLE.” 


If you can’t see anything in your job, stand 
off and take a peek at yourself—maybe you'll 
find out what’s wrong. 
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Revere Sugar Refinery 


M R. DE VRIES has raised an objection to 
a recent article which appeared in UNiIFRUIT- 
co, which stated that he had always run second 
to Mr. Lowe in bowling tournaments. Mr. 
DeVries claims that two years ago he had 
enough pins in his eighth box to offset what 
Mr. Lowe had in his tenth box, and that he 
refused to finish out the string in order to keep 
the difference down to a minimum. In such 
cases as this it is always better to have an 
affidavit signed by three witnesses to substanti- 
ate the statement. 

Messrs. George Poland, Joe Dolan and 
John O’Neil participated in a checker tourna- 
ment at the New Elks Club on Friday even- 
ing, February 11. All three players were in 
the finals. Joe was first eliminated, and 
although George was more persistent with 
4 kings against 8 singles, he finally succumbed, 
John being proclaimed the winner and the 
recipient of a free dinner at the Café Teria. 

Not to be outdone by the so-called sterner 
sex, the girls in the office have “taken to the 
alleys” and are turning in some sizable bowl- 
ing scores. Misses Hayes, Lyons, Neely and 
Smith, in striving to increase their average, 
are at the same time reducing their figures 
(if you get what we mean) and are very 


enthusiastic over the game. [The manager 
of the male bowling team representing the 
office in the departmental league has said that 
if he had the girls on his team the office would 
not be so near the “cellar”. Ina recent money 
match between Miss Smith and Miss Hayes 
the former “took all” by the score of 97 
to 89. 4 

Messrs. Newhall and Ruckenbrod have just 
left on a trip to Cuba. We know that their 
many friends in the Cuban Divisions will be 
very glad to welcome them. 

We wish to announce that Loring Mc- 
Gowan has been drafted to serve as Traverse 
Juror on actions of civil nature. Knowing 
his thoroughness in matters of a legal and 
technical nature we feel assured that justice 
will be meted out whether or not the partici- 
pants come from the “‘ice”’. ; 

We regret to announce the death of Mor- 
gan Hanlon of the Storekeepers Department, 
on January 18, after an illness of one week. 
Mr. Hanlon had worked for the Refinery for 
over forty-eight years, being the oldest em- 
ployee in length of years of service. His 
unswerving loyalty to his superiors influenced 
all those who came in contact with him. 


Soft jobs come to those who have done hard jobs well, and easy money is postponed payment 
that comes to the man who has earned hard money. 


—William Feather. 


New Orleans 


Tur Purchasing Department makes its 
initial bow in announcing the marriage of its 
diminutive stenographer, Miss Maria C. 
Riche, on Wednesday, February 23, at St. 
Francis de Sales Church. Miss Riche has 
been associated with us for more than three 
years, during which time she has made her- 
self valuable by her devotion to duty and her 
congenial disposition. In leaving, she carries 
with her the best wishes of the Department. 

Miss Nellie Mae Schmidt, heretofore in 
charge of files, will fill the position vacated 
by Miss Riche. 

Miss Eunice DeLeon has been employed as 
successor to Miss Schmidt, in charge of filing. 
We are glad to have Miss DeLeon and we 


welcome her to our midst. 


Mr. V. McInnis, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Merchandise Department, Tela, called 
to see us on his way south. Mr. McInnis had 
a delightful vacation in Texas and appeared 
fit for some hard work in Tela. 

It is always a pleasure to have a visit from 
Mr. R. H. Goodell, General Manager at 
Tela and Truxillo, who ran up from the 
Tropics for a short visit. 


Radio 


Mr. G. W. Shuman, formerly Chief Radio 
Operator of the S. S. Turrialba, was trans- 
ferred in December last to the Fort Morgan, 
Alabama, Radio Station. Deeming it unwise 
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to leave a certain charming young lady in New 
Orleans, Mr. Shuman married Miss Julia 
Granzin on December 8. We hope Mr. and 
Mrs. Shuman like Fort Morgan and we wish 
them many years of happiness. 

The Tropical Radio Telegraph Company 
in January, 1927, commenced work on a 
Remote Control station in Shrewsbury, 
Jefferson Parish, La., which is to cost about 
$75,000. This station will not only be of 
great assistance in the handling of radio traf- 
fic, but will be a beauty spot in our vicinity. 

The members of the New Orleans Division 
Radio Department were more than delighted 
to have as a visitor Mr. R. V. Howley, Com- 
mercial Superintendent, from December 23 
to 25, but it was so short a stay that there 
was not sufficient time to give Mr. Howley 
an honest-to-goodness welcome. He left us 
on December 25 for Guatemala, which place 
he likes so much that he hasn’t yet decided to 
return to his home in Boston. 

A new stenographer for the New Orleans 
Division Radio Department. Mr, and Mrs. 
Edwin George Long were blessed with the 
arrival of a little daughter, Geraldine, on 
January 15. 

Mr. J. C. Drouilhet is again enjoying good 
health and on January 25 he left New Or- 
leans for assignment at the Burrwood, La., 
Radio Station. 
him. 


Captain G. A. McBride of the S. S. Cartago 
with the trophy won by his team in the 
Basket-ball League d 


Mrs. Drouilhet accompanied ’ 
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Extending the Radio 


Editorial in the New Orleans States, January 


21, 1927 


Of importance as an adjunct to the devel- 
opment of our trade with Latin-America is 
the announcement of Vice-President C. H. 
Ellis that the great station of the Tropical 
Radio and Telegraph Co., located in New 
Orleans, has been hooked up with the newly 
equipped station of the Guatemalan govern- 
ment in Guatemala City. Late Wednesday, 
after successful trials, communication between 
the two stations was perfectly and permanently 
established and both now are ready for busi- 
ness. 

Diplomatic negotiations and much experi- 
mental work extending over several years pre- 
ceded the hook-up, as a result of which a 
new all-radio route, equipped to handle all 
classes of traffic, is now available not only to 
New Orleans but to any portion of the North 
American continent. 

With the Tropical Company’s station in 
Puerto Barrios working directly with the 
powerful station of the Company here the 
station in Guatemala City offers rapid radio 
service to and from many Central American 
States, including Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Honduras and Nicaragua. It sounds 
like a dream when Mr. Ellis tells us that 
orders from Latin-American customers may 
be confirmed in as short a period of time as 
ten minutes since the inauguration of the new 
service, 

This radio service centering in New Or- 
leans ought to contribute to an increasing ex- 
pansion of trade with the tropical republics 
through this port. New Orleans is under 
obligations to the enterprising Tropical Radio 
for the establishment of the Guatemala sta- 
tion as a capstone to its already wide-ranging 
Latin-American service. 


John F. Kane is a newcomer at the Bill of 
Lading Desk, taking the place of George Du- 
lenty, who has accepted a position in another 


field. 


The lady was very condescending. “My hus- 
band is very jealous,” she remarked to her part- 
ner on the floor, “‘so I only dance with exceed- 
ingly plain people.” 

“Tt’s a good system,” said he. 
myself.” 


“TI follow it 


ADZ 


Lord and Lady Fortevoit of Perth, Scot- 
land, arrived in New Orleans from Havana 
on the S. S. Atenas, February 11. Lord 
Fortevoit is head of that famous institution, 
John Dewar and Sons of Scotland. 

The Illinois Chamber of Commerce party 
sailed from New Orleans on the S. S. Cartago, 
February 3, on a special itinerary to Havana, 
Kingston, Puerto Colombia, Cristobal and 
Port Limon. There were eighty in the party 
which was in charge of Mr. W. A. Chamber- 
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lin, special organizer. a 

The S. S. Parismina sailing from New Or- 
leans March 26, has been chartered for the 
cruise by the Gulf Park College, of Gulfport, 
Miss. This is a large and prominent girls 
school. It is expected that there will be some 
eighty or eighty-five girl students on the trip- 
Most likely when this becomes publicly known 
everyone will be trying to get a job on the 
S. S. Parismina for that voyage. 


ona 


When you are tempted to buy something you can’t afford, go by it. 


Philadelphia 


Au of the employees who subscribed to 
the New Employees Stock Purchase Plan are 
well aware of the fact that the first and second 
installments were deducted from their re- 
spective salaries on January 15 and 31, 1927, 
but we doubt whether any of them realize 
that but ninety-four more of these payments 
are to be made. How time flies! 

We take pleasure in welcoming a new ar- 
rival in our midst, in the person of Mr. 
C. L. Wetherby, who has transferred his 
allegiance from “sugar” to “bananas”, having 
formerly been connected with the Revere 
Sugar Refinery. 

No doubt those finding it necessary to 
call this office on the telephone have been 
surprised at having been greeted by a gruff 
male voice instead of the dulcet tones of our 
regular operator, Miss Lydia Rau. We re- 
gret to announce that Miss Rau received an 
injury to the ligaments of her ankle, sustained 
when alighting from a trolley car on January 
21, which has made it impossible for her to 
practice that well-known slogan of the Tele- 
phone Company, “The voice with a smile”. 
We trust, however, that ere long, she will 
again preside at the desk which regulates our 
communications with the outside world, giv- 
ing us that service which she has led us to 
expect for twenty-three years. 

Work seldom ceases in the Philadelphia 
Division, excepting on very rare or special 
occasions. Such an occasion presented itself 
on January 13, when Miss Lillian H. Schmitz 
rounded out her twenty-five years in the em- 
ploy of the Unrrep Fruir Company. Mr. 
Watson took this opportunity to say a few 
words of praise and gratitude for the splendid 
service rendered during the whole of this 


Lillian H. Schmitz 


quarter of a century. The “Service” slogan 
brought to the fore at the Swampscott Con- 
ference, was quoted during the brief talk 
given by Mr. Watson, and was very apropos. 
Mr. Watson then presented Miss Schmitz 
with a very handsome cameo brooch, the gift 
of the employees of this Division. As was 
pertinently put by Mr. Snow, the first twenty- 
five years are the hardest, so we look for at 
least a Golden Jubilee from Miss Schmitz, 
unless she is captured by an asphalt Arab in 
the meantime. It is understood that Miss 
Schmitz has now given up the idea that her 
position with this Company is temporary. 
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New York 


Gea cargo and banana stevedor- 


ing operations came under direct Company su- 
pervision in January, 1927. The work was 
formerly contracted to the Overseas Shipping 
Company. The S. S. Sixaola, which sailed 
on January 5, was the first steamship in the 
history of the New York Division to be loaded 
entirely by Company employees. 

Mr. I. Leff, stenographer Accounting De- 
partment, has been transferred to Preston 
Division and will be located in the Railway 
Department. Mr. Leff sailed from New 
York on February 12. 

Mr. Harold Hunter, who served his ap- 
prenticeship as a pier clerk, has been appointed 
Assistant Purser of the S. S. Zacapa. 

Miss G. Rorke, stenographer, has been 
transferred from the Accounting Department 
to the General Medical Department. 

Mr. John M. Lessig, for the past two 
years a banana tallyman at Pier 15, East 
River, has been appointed Dealers Service 
representative at Providence, R. I. 

Under the guidance of a safety engineer, 
a campaign has been inaugurated on Pier 9, 
North River, to reduce the number of per- 
sonal injury accidents. Mr. Anthony Gra- 
nato, for the past nine years connected with 
the Purchasing Department, was transferred 
to Pier Operations to assist in this work. 

Other recent promotions and _ transfers 
follow: 

Mrs. F. Dailey, typist, from Accounting 
Department to Manager’s Office. 

Mr. Carmen Di Orio from banana tally- 
man to timekeeper. 

Mr. F. W. Noell from pier clerk to assis- 
tant freight forwarding clerk. 

Mr. Vincent Kennedy from stenographer, 
Freight Department, to statistical clerk, 
Freight Department. 

Mr. R. Pinto from clerk, Passenger De- 
partment, to pier clerk. 


Unifruitco Club Dinner 
and Dance 


Tue opening dance of the UniFruitco 
Club for the 1927 season started with a bang. 
Thanks to the efforts of the Entertainment 
Committee, the affair was successful beyond 
the highest expectations. Even the weather 


Was in accord with the occasion. Everything 
was ideal. 

The evening began with a splendid dinner 
at the rooms of the Traffic Club at the Hotel 
Waldorf Astoria which was attended by 171 
members and their friends. The diners then 
went to the Winter Garden of the McAlpin 
Hotel for the best evening of dancing and 
entertainment in the history of the Club. 

The music, furnished by the Kentuckians 
of radio and record fame, was wonderful. 
One could not keep one’s feet still while the 
musicians played. Every dance was a shadow 
dance, the soft, multi-colored lights being in 
exquisite harmony with the music. In the 
course of the evening during several of the 
dances, balloons were wafted down from the 
balcony, producing a charming effect. There 
was lots of fun in the scramble for them. 

Between dances we were treated to a splen- 
did program of entertainment. Little Vera 
Harrison again favored us with dance num- 
bers, her own specialties, which included a. 
very capable rendition of the “Gypsy Dance”. 

Mr. William Felice of the General Store- 
room Department—our own “Bill”—showed 
us how the “Pat Rooney” is done. We don’t 
think Pat Rooney could have done better him- 
self. 

Messrs. Sammy Fain and Artie Dunn, of 
the Greenwich Village Inn, carried us off our 
feet with a song number in which the har- 
mony was so perfect that it would have made 
even Van and Schenck jealous. 

Not to be outdone by that team, Mr. Archie 
Lloyd (courtesy of Keith Albee) entertained 
us with several songs, including the latest 
numbers as well as some old favorites. 

Messrs. Billie and Johnny Walsh (courtesy 
of Marcus Loew) greatly pleased the guests 
with comedy and folk songs. 

Two young ladies picked from the large 
gathering gave an impromptu demonstration 
of the Charleston and the Black Bottom. 

It would be difficult to say which was the 
best number. They were all “best”. The 
amount of applause told the story. 

For the entire program Mr. Dick Finch 
Was piano accompanist. It is unnecessary to 
remark on Dick’s qualifications as a pianist. 
We all heard him play. Let it suffice to say 
he is composer of such songs as “Jealous”, 
“Because They All Love You”, “Where’s My 
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Sweetie Hiding?”, “Stars Are the Windows 
of Heaven”, etc. 

The prizes for the Lucky Number Dance 
were carried off by Mrs. Edward J. Percy, 
wife of Edward J. Percy of the Freight Traf- 
fic Department, and her partner, Mr. Guy J. 
Van Noy of that Department. 

It was two o’clock before the orchestra 
played “Home Sweet Home’. Everybody 
was reluctant to go, even at that late hour, 


UniIFRUITCO 


as all were having too good a time to want 
to leave. 

Our guest of honor, Mr. Edward J. Gough, 
President of the Un1rrurrco Club of Boston, 
was heard to remark that the affair was one 
of the best and most successful he had ever 
attended. 

The only people who did not have a good 
time, and they were few, were those who did 
not attend. That was their own fault. 


From Then to Now! 


John C. Murphy 


Lone and long before the day when St. 
Patrick shooed the snakes out of Ireland, in 
fact it was about the time that St. Columba 
was building his first monastery at Iona, Red 
Drogheda, chief of the varied tribes around 
Munster, sent a kern to the top of a hill with 
instructions to signal news of the arrival of 
a Danish fleet by allowing the sun’s rays to 
strike upon a polished shield. 

Follow this historic maze closely because 
it is an unanswerable argument to those who 
claim there is nothing in heredity. 

A descendant of that shield-carrying kern, 
a retainer of Feargus’ first king of the Emer- 
ald Isle, told of his overlord’s victory by wav- 
ing a tartan, when the Norsemen swept down 
on the supposed unprotected coast. 

The tartan waver’s great grandson, four 
times removed, signaled the arrival of King 
Henry’s troops, when the second of that name 


subjugated Ireland in 1157. He kindled a 
little fire and by dampening it and allowing 
a wet bull hide to fall upon the smoke, sent 
out the news through the length and breadth 
of Ireland. 

His lineal descendant was the man who, 
when Raleigh’s troops devastated Southern 
Ireland, in the early part of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, built flaming pyres along the 
coast to arouse the Irishmen to action when 
the English fleet crossed the Irish Sea. 

A great grandson of the above-mentioned 
Irishman signaled the news of the coming 
of the Spanish Armada in Brian Boru’s day. 

His grandson twice removed was signal- 
man in the Irish Brigade at Fontenoy. 

Terrence Murphy, grandson to the son of 
the man who fought at Fontenoy, was helio- 
graph man for Lord Roberts in his campaign 
against the rebellious Afghan troops at Kan- 
dahur. 

Francis Xavier Murphy, his son, was a 
semaphore man in the great sea fight at Jut- 
land—and connected with the same family 
is Jack C. Murphy, cable clerk at 17 Battery 
Place, for the Unrrep Fruir Company, who 
worthily fills a position in charge of com- 
munications, the seventy-fifth in direct descent 
to handle news expeditiously and well. 


Twelve Things to Remember 
1 The value of time. 
2 The success of perseverance. 
3 The pleasure of working. 
+ The dignity of simplicity. 
5 The worth of character. 
6 The power of kindness. 
7 The influence of example. 
8 The obligation of duty. 
9 The wisdom of economy. 
10 The virtue of patience. 
11 The joy of originating. 
12 The improvement of talent. 
—Marshall Field. 


—— 


F. W. Maher 


ae W. MAHER, City Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, New Orleans, La., joined the 
Unirep Fruir Company on June 12, 1911, 
as office boy in the Accounting Department of 
the New Orleans Division. During October, 
1913, he was transferred to the Manager’s 
Office as file clerk, 

In February of 1914 Mr. Maher was trans- 
ferred back to the Accounting Department as 
clerk and in October of the same year was as- 
signed to the S.S, Marowyjne as Assistant 
Purser. He was made Purser of this vessel 
im March, 1915, and from then until Sep-- 
tember, 1917, served as Purser on various of 
the Company’s steamers operating out of New 
Orleans. ; 

Mr. Maher then enlisted in the United 
States Army and after service Overseas was 
discharged in January, 1919, 

Reemployed by the Company on February 
19, 1919, as Ticket Clerk in the Passenger De- 
partment, he served in that capacity until 
January, 1924, at which time he was pro- 
moted to his present position of City Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent. 


Handling of Passengers Outbound and | nbound 
3 at the Port of New Orleans 


By F.:W. Maher 


(). arriving at New Orleans and 


desiring to obtain information about tropical 
travel will very quickly learn that the Unirep 
Fruir Company with its Great Waite 
Fieer serves the Americas. The Company 
accupies its own ten-story building, situated 
on St. Charles Street (the Fifth Avenue of 
New Orleans) at Usion Street. Upon en- 
tering, one is greeted by beautiful mural deco- 
rations, setting forth on the ceiling of the 
lobby a typical tropical scene with a Great 
Wuire Freer ship in the background. Up- 
on entering the passenger booking office, one 
is struck with the dignity of it all—marble 
columns, marble counter, clusters of elec- 
tric lights and mahogany furnishings. At the 
very beginning the prospective passenger is 
given a distinct impression of solidity and 
strength. 

Efficient ticket clerks are at hand prepared 
to furnish full information concerning travel 


generally or to explain “All-Expense Cruises”, 
now so widely known and so popular with the 
public. When the advantages of these are 
pointed out—how all necessary expenses, shore 
trips, etc., are included in the price of the 
ticket—the passenger is ready to purchase 
transportation. 

Tickets are issued and sailing instructions 
given. The name of the steamer, the dock and 
time of departure are plainly shown on the 
ticket envelope. The Passenger is also in- 
structed how baggage may be sent to the dock 
and at what time, the kind of trunk to take 
along and the proper apparel for a trip of this 
sort. 

On sailing morning a representative is sent 
down to the steamer to receive the passengers, 
pick up the tickets to be turned over to the 
Purser, and render other little services which’ 
are likely to be needed at the last moment. 
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Passengers are introduced to one another, or 
to the ship’s personnel where such introduc- 
tions are desired, and changes in accommoda- 
tions when necessary are made before the 
steamer sails. In fact everything possible is 
done to see that when the ship leaves New 
Orleans everyone is happy and contented. In 
the same manner passengers are again looked 
after when returning. Upon the arrival of 
every passenger vessel a representative of the 
Passenger Department is at the wharf. All 
mail and telegrams for passengers are taken 
down to the steamer and personally delivered. 
Complaints, if any, are immediately investi- 
gated and every attention given to smooth the 
way of the arrival. 

In addition to all this representatives of 
all railroads out of New Orleans meet 
Great Wuite Freer ships, prepared to 
furnish rates, connections and service to in- 
land points throughout the United States. 
One feature of the service greatly appreciated 
by incoming passengers is that whereby one 
may, through the Deck Steward of any of the 
Great Wuire F esr ships, check baggage 
from the dock to any railroad station or hotel. 

In fact, it is the object of the Passenger 
Department to give each of its patrons a per- 
sonal service and to carry out, insofar as is 
humanly possible, its slogan of “Every Pas- 
senger a Guest”. 


We have had a visit from Mr. Harold A. 
Agnew, Traffic Agent of the Company at 
Barranquilla. He arrived with Mrs. Agnew 
on the S. S. Carrillo January 6. His ro- 
bust and rubicund appearance leads us to be- 
lieve that he finds Barranquilla a pretty good 
place to live in; at any rate, it has not affected 
his good nature, which is still very much in 
evidence. 

He spent about four weeks here and after 
going the rounds among his many friends, 
left with Mrs. Agnew on the S. S. Ulua Feb. 
ruary 5 for Havana, and thence to Cristobal, 
where he will board a steamer for Puerto 
Colombia. 

We were all glad to see him and enjoyed 
having him with us very much. 


The S. S. Carrillo, with fifty members of 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce in 
charge of Commodore Fred James, Chairman 
of Cruise Committee, sailed from New York 
on February ninth for a Colombian Cruise 
with special call at Port Antonio, Jamaica. 


UNIFRUITFCO 


Included in this party were some of the eo 
prominent business men of Rochester. ial 
rangements were made whereby the guests 
were entertained by Chambers of Commerce 
and other commercial bodies at the ports Visit- 
ed, and, in addition to the social pleasures 
provided, it is expected that material business 
benefits will be forthcoming as a result in the 
future. 

Jamaica is enjoying one of the best seasons 
in years. Tourists are arriving there in large 
numbers from both the United States and 
the British Isles. In order to return Ameri- 
can passengers the Passenger Department has 
found it necessary to divert the Guatemala 
steamers into Kingston on their homeward 
voyages during March and early April. 


A Real Old-Timer 


Henry Standfast was employed as book- 
keeper and chief clerk in Belize, British 
Honduras, from the entrance of our Com- 
pany into business in that country up to 
1910. Mr. Standfast, who is eighty-eight 
years old, is retired and receiving a pension 
from the UNITED FruIT CoMPANy. 
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